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HAS THE NON-UNIONIST 
A RIGHT TO WorK How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE HE PLEASES? 


By FRANK K, FOosTtEr.* 


Has a _ non-unionist the 
moral right to work ‘‘how, 
when, and where he pleases ?’’ 

The right to individual free- 
dom of action in the greatest 
number of ways is perhaps the 
most precious product of civ- 
ilization. In the degree that 
this freedom is assured and individual initia- 
tive permitted, social progress is stimulated. 
In brief, the entire advance of the masses 
from serfdom and feudal bondage to the 
sovereign citizenship of our own time has 
been through the increase of the liberty of 
the individual in matters political, theo- 
logical, and economic. 

In maintaining the negative proposition 
in the question under discussion, it must 
not be assumed, therefore, that trade union- 
ists seek to curtail the absolute legal rights 
of men to work how, when, and where they 
please. Whatsoever unduly coercive meas- 
ures irresponsible and injudicious men have 





sometimes resorted to in times of industrial 
trouble, trade unions are prepared to grant 
and respect the legality of the acts of non- 
unionists in breaking that commandment in 
the labor decalogue which says: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not steal—thy neighbor’s job.” 

Indeed, the contention of the tradeunionist 
himself is, that he has the legal right.to sell 
his labor how, when, and where he pleases, 
for this carries with it the legal right to refuse 
to sell his labor excepting under conditions 
approved of by him. Thus, if it should be 
assumed that the individual workman has, 
legally, no choice in the disposition of his 
labor, an involuntary servitude would be 
established, which would effectively debar 
the union man from refusing to work with 
so-called unfair men—a point upon which a 
great deal of public criticism has been 
expended. 

But the question under discussion is not 
a legal but a moral one—a question not of 
legal rights but of moral duties. A man 





* Direct argument of Frank K. Foster, speaking on the negative of the proposition: *‘ Resolved, that the non-unionist has 


the moral right to work how, when, and where he pleases.”’ 


(21) 
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may do many harmful and unjust actions 
and still be within the law. The Shylock 
who forecloses a mortgage or evicts a widow 
and orphans from their little home is within 
the law. The merchant who bankrupts a 
smaller competitor by underselling him, is 
within the law. The trust which freezes 
out the smaller dealer is within the law. 
The magnate who controls the oil market 
and raises the price of the poor man’s light, 
is within the law. Hundreds of instances 
are familiar to us all which conclusively 
prove that legality and justice are by no 
means synonymous terms. Hence it is ap- 
parent that an individual wage-earner may 
be acting legally, and yet be pursuing a 
policy which is seriously harmful to the 
interests of other workmen. 

To say that the non-unionist has the moral 
right to work how, when, or where he 
pleases is, of course, the same thing as say- 
ing that he has the moral right, if he pleases, 
entirely apart from extenuating circum- 
stances, to become a strike-breaker, an 
active agent working against his fellow- 
craftsmen, a traitor to his class and kind. 

The Standard Dictionary gives the pri- 
mary definition of ‘‘moral’’ as ‘* pertaining 
to the practice, conduct, and spirit of men 
towards God, themselves, and their fellow- 
men, with reference to right and wrong.’’ 

In simple phrase, then, those acts which 
are right are moral; those acts which are 
wrong are immoral. A man can have no 
moral right to commit a wrong act. 

To establish a fixed standard of right and 
wrong must be confessed a somewhat diffi- 
cult problem, for standards change with 
times and peoples. 

The follower of some barbaric god, whose 
religious faith has taught him that it is a 
meritorious act to slay the infidel Christian, 
may not conveniently be judged by our 
American tests. 

The zealous bigot, of whatsoever creed, 
who waged religious war in past centuries— 
who used the stake and rack as an instru- 
ment of conversion—is without the pale of 
our modern circumference of morality. 

And with all due deference to the cloth, 
it may be noted that our theological friends 
have never been famous for setting the ex- 
ample of tolerance toward those refusing to 
accept orthodoxy—whatever that might 
chance to be at any given time. Anne Hutch- 
inson and Roger Williams found the climate 
of Massachusetts unhealthy immediately 


after attempting to argue with the clerics of 
that period. The distinction between ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxy has been wittily de- 
fined as, ‘‘Orthodoxy, my doxy. Hetero- 
doxy, the other fellow’s doxy.”’ 

It is probably true that we condemn non- 
conformists in the degree that we hold our 
own faith essential. This explains why re- 
ligious wars have been more virulent and 
ferocious than any others. So long as men 
held that a slight difference of opinion as to 
a theological point periled one’s eternal 
salvation, it was natural that they should 
insist on conformity. 

The industrial question looms in front 
to-day. Men, having arrived at a tacit 
agreement as to theology, are now wrestling 
with the issues of industrial relationship. 
The strike-breaker is the legitimate inheritor 
of the odium which was formerly heaped 
upon the heretic. 

Every man, says the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, has the right to freedom in the 
pursuit of happiness. But this statement 
demands qualification. The best definition 
of happiness is perhaps this: that it consists 
in the exercise of one’s faculties. But if a 
man have abnormally developed faculties of 
greed and avarice, we must set a limit over 
which he may not exercise them. If his 
faculties be of the animal order they must 
be restrained. It is perfectly conceivable 
that there may be men who are happiest 
when they are helping to lower the standard 
of living of their fellows—for a great many 
non-unionists do this—but they are scarcely 
fit subjects for moral commendation. 

It is true that the highest court of appeal 
in all moral issues must be a man’s own 
conscience. A long line of brave souls have 
gone fearlessly to ignominious deaths for 
conscience’s sake, and the judgment of 
posterity enshrines their memory, even 
though it sometimes deers their zeal ex- 
cessive and unnecessary. 

If there be those so abnormally consti- 
tuted as to feel they serve conscience best 
by serving their fellow-men least, then the 
trade unionist can only absolve them from 
responsibility and leave them free to put on 
the halo constructed for them by that most 
eminent personage who has designated the 
scab as the best type of modern hero. 

But it will hardly be asserted, even by 
the opposition, that men are seriously lacer- 
ated in conscience by refraining from taking 
the jobs of men on strike. The motive 
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which leads them to do this may come from 
need, from desire for promotion, from 
motives of revenge, but scarcely from con- 
scientiousness. The very personnel of pro- 
fessional strike-breakers is such as to render 
ludicrous and even grotesque the assertion 
that they are at all afflicted by conscien- 
tious scruples. If they have consciences at 
all the article is so minute as to be invisible 
to the average eye, and can only be brought 
out by the lenses of the theological micro- 
scope. 

It is not necessary for the purpose of this 
argument to assume that all strikes are 
morally justified—some at least are. John 
Stuart Mill said that ‘‘a strike is wrong 
when it is foolish,’’ and there are and will 
be foolish and untimely strikes. But our op- 
ponents claim that the non-unionist is per- 
forming a moral act as a strike-breaker, in 
any and all strikes. 

This necessarily carries with it the impli- 
cation that all strikes are evil; that men 
have not the right to do collectively that 
which they may do individually. 

If there be a sound principle in democ- 
racy, in government by majority, if a ma- 
jority of a craft decide that it is for their 
interest to refuse to work under certain con- 
ditions, why does not the presumption hold 
good that the majority is right there as 
elsewhere ? 

It should be noted at this point that the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New York, 
in a case decided about a year ago, held that 
workmen had a legal right, singly or col- 
lectively, to refuse to work with non-union- 
ists or other workmen. The ground of the 
decision was that inasmuch as the law holds 
that workmen or workmen’s families can 
not recover damages for accident or death 
due to the negligence or to any act ofa 
‘*co-employe,’’ it therefore follows that the 
workmen have for this reason, if for no 
other, the right to protect themselves from 
the companionship in work of those who 
they may regard as inimical to their inter- 
ests. 

The time is rapidly arriving, in the older 
trade unions, has already arrived, when the 
fact that a workmen is a non-unionist is 
prima facie evidence that he is also an in- 
competent. Non-union labor is usually 
overworked and underpaid labor. The very 
instinct of self-preservation, therefore, justi- 
fies the union workman in condemning the 
strike-breaker. 


The strike-breaker occupies in the indus- 
trial world a position precisely analogous 
to that of the renegade and traitor. He rep- 
resents a type of man universally con- 
demned in any other sphere of human ac- 
tivity. He sells himself for less than the 30 
pieces of silver, but too often lacks the grace 
which caused Iscariot to go and hang him- 
self. He commits the unpardonable sin of 
betraying his fellows. He purloins that to 
which he has no claim and is the one stum- 
bling block in the path of the onward ad- 
vance of the wage-earner. The attempt to 
make him respectable reflects discredit upon 
those engaged in it. 

For all practical purposes in civilized 
lands we may hold that the test of the 
Golden Rule furnishes a sufficiently accurate 
measurement of the morality of any present 
day code of action. If the code does not 
meet the test, it is not moral, no matter if 
it be legal. 

How does the act of the strike-breaker 
square with the sublime injunction, ‘‘ Do 
unto others as ye would have them do unto 
you?’’ By what tortuous logic can it be 
asserted that the man who, from selfish per- 
sonal interest, seeks to profit by the indus- 
trial difficulties of his fellow-men, is acting 
in accordance with the Golden Rule? 

There are sometimes, but rarely, extenu- 
ating circumstances under which the strike- 
breaker acts. He may be driven by want— 
but this seldom happens, for, at least when 
labor is organized, those who are in real 
need are provided with the necessities of 
life from the union funds. He may, some- 
times, be actuated by a feeling of friendship 
for an employer. But the strike-breaker, 
pure and simple, the non-union man who 
embraces the opportunity of taking jobs 
which his fellow-craftsmen have forsaken 
on principle, is actuated by no such motive, 
but by unadulterated selfishness. 

He sets up his desire for individual ad- 
vancement as of more power and influence 
in determining his course of action than the 
welfare of his kind. He permits himself to 
be used as a club to strike down the aspira- 
tions of labor. Hecontributes the one great 
impediment to the success of the principle 
of collective bargaining, upon which the 
trade union movement is based. He prob- 
ably inspired the saying of a philosopher, 
‘*The more I see of men the better I like 
dogs.’’ He is an industrial thief, a social 
renegade, a moral leper, and as such merits, 
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and fortunately often receives, the penalty 
of being set aside in practical isolation from 
honorable men. 

The attempt to clothe the strike-breaker 
with the attributes of heroism and morality 
would be immensely ludicrous were it not 
so serious in its possible results. With our 
leading university turned into a foundry for 
the casting of brass medals to decorate his 
courage and our clerical friends issuing 
certificates as to his sanctity, what wonder 
if the strike-breaker inflates his chest and 
pats his own shoulder. 

To carry out this line of reasoning, we 
may expect that the future copy-books of 
our children will be made to read somewhat 
as follows: 

** Honesty is the worst policy.’’ 

‘* Virtue is not its own reward.’’ 

‘* Scabbism is the noblest of the virtues.’’ 

It will be remembered in Bellamy’s 
‘*Equality,’’ the people of the future 
commonwealth had erected statues in 
public places in honor of the trade union 
leaders who, on the industrial battlefield, 
had led the hosts of labor to higher levels 
of civilization. 

Our opponents apparently would reverse 
this proposition and in their pantheon of 
fame would canonize and commemorate the 
selfish and degenerate. 

Their future Order of the Cincinnati will 
be composed not of the descendants of those 
illustrious statesmen and patriots who built 
our Government in union and concord, but 
of the descendants of the spawn and refuse 
of the gutters, who prowl like carrion birds 
on the battlefields of labor to fatten on the 
dead and dying. 

They would erect statues not to those 
who, like Florence Nightingale and Father 
Damiens, risk their lives in self-sacrificing 
deeds of mercy and helpfulness, but to the 
ghouls and vultures who prey upon the 
fallen. In their calendar of sainthood they 
would enshrine, not the names of those 
who obey the mandate of the great Gali- 
lean, but those who follow the dictate of 
Iago, ‘‘ Put money in thy purse,’’ irrespec- 
tive of every principle of duty and loyalty 
to their fellows. 

It wil! be indeed an ill day when the 
college professor and the cleric unite to set 
aside the verdict of the people, and extend 
the glad hand to the industrial Ishmaelite. 

It was the great Hebrew law-giver, 
Moses, himself the leader of the biggest 


strike on record, who decreed the law 
against scabbism, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet ’’— 
that which belongs to thy neighbor, and if 
any of his people had gone back to work in 
Pharaoh’s brickyards, who can doubt his 
judgment as to the morality of the act. 

But, as Shakespeare says, ‘‘ No vice so 
simple but assumes some mask of virtue on 
its outward parts,’’ and our modern apolo- 
gists for and defenders of the strike-breaker 
would weave this mask on their rhetorical 
looms. 

It will be said that a man’s right to his 
opinion must not be curtailed in a free 
country, and that consequently the non- 
union man must be safeguarded in his non- 
union belief. Granted. But opinion is one 
thing, action is another. 

It is conceivable that besides the moral 
pervert there are the mentally incapable, 
and that there are those among wage-earners 
whose intellects are so feeble that they are 
unable to read the lesson of the efficiency of 
organization, writ large on the page of 
industrial history. "Towards these intel- 
lectually defective people, tolerance is 
proper. 

But the theory of our democratic institu- 
tions, which is that men should have liberty 
of opinion, nevertheless puts constraint 
upon the transforming of these opinions into 
deeds when these deeds are esteemed inimi- 
cal to the public good. 

The analogy holds in the labor world. 
The trade union says, ‘‘ You may believe 
what you like, but when the general inter- 
ests of labor are at stake we deny your moral 
right to act with the opponents of labor.’’ 

The restraint which is used and advocated 
against the strike-breaker must be within 
bounds. It must be social rather than physi- 
cal, moral rather than mandatory. 

In the larger sphere of the state, the non- 
conformist is obliged to submit to the judg- 
ment of the majority. He may be of the 
opinion that the state has no right to enforce 
specific regulations as to the public health; 
he may object to being taxed for the support 
of schools; he may protest against paying 
for the maintenance of armies and navies— 
but his protest must be confined to words. 
If he refuses to comply with the demand of 
the board of health or of the tax collector, 
he is made to pay the penalty. 

It may be said that the function of the 
state is larger than that of the trade union. 
In a sense this is true, but so also is the 
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jurisdiction and power of the state larger. 
But the principle is the same. 

‘*The right to work is inalienable!’’ 
champions of the non-unionists exclaim,and 
the chorus is taken up by smug Philistinism 
all along the line. Dilettante social reform- 
ers, college professors, zealous editors, 
manufacturers’ associations, and strike- 
breakers everywhere, echo the sweet refrain, 
‘“The right to work is inalienable!’’ 

But in actual practice society sternly 
qualifies and limits this same right. It fixes 
conditions under which many kinds of work 
may be performed, regulates location, safe- 
guards, and the very nature of the work. It 
denies even the legal right of a man to do 
work which constitutes a nuisance to his 
neighbors. When public safety demands, it 
limits the hours of labor. When religious 
custom prevails, it punishes secular labor 
done on the Sabbath. In many ways it de- 
clares that the right to labor, instead of 
being inalienable in the individual, is gov- 
erned by its relation to the public welfare. 

This, then, is the moral ground upon 
which trade unionism rests its case: If the 
aims and objects of organized labor are in 
accord with the best interests of society, if 
its efforts are commendable in trying to 
raise and maintain the standard of living, 
to obtain more wages and shorter hours, 
better sanitation and safeguards in factories, 
less overwork for women and children, more 
mutual helpfulness among the workers— 
then the non-unionist has no moral right to 
act as a counteracting agent to these efforts. 
The whole question thus resolves itself into 
the issue of the utility of trade unionism as 
a whole. 

The time has long gone by when it was 
necessary to apologize for the general purpose 
of trade unionism. There is no mathematical 
proposition capable of more positive demon- 
stration than is the proposition that trade 
unionism is a mighty force working, asa 
whole, for the benefit of the wage-earner. 
The workingman who sets himself up in op- 
position to this demonstration, by the very 
act testifies to his own mental incapacity or 
moral perverseness. 

No man-made institution is clothed with 
infallibility. The trade union may and does 
sometimes err in choice of leadership, as to 
time for action, as to proper methods. So 
does the administration of our city, of our 
state, of our national governments. The 
right of protest is inherent in the citizen, 


in the individual trade unionist. But we 
do not justify the Citizen, when the ma- 
jority has pronounced its verdict, in desert- 
ing to the enemy. By universal military 
law the deserter is doomed to ignominious 
death. But a deserter is just what the 
strike-breaker is in times of industrial war. 

Sensational journalism gives prominence to 
to sporadic instances of disorder in the labor 
world, as it does to criminal happenings in 
the community at large. One case of assault 
and -battery perpetrated by a union striker 
receives a larger head line than is devoted 
to a thousand gracious acts of fraternity 
and charity, of mutual helpfulness and up- 
lifting, for which unionism is far more 
responsible. Trade unions neither teach nor 
uphold violence. Men fail to live up to ideals 
in the churches, in the state, in the com- 
mercial world, in fraternal orders, but 
public judgment in these cases does not 
condemn the institution for the misdeeds of 
the individuals. Why, then, should trade 
unions bear the onus of overt acts com- 
mitted in direct violation of their teaching ? 

Doctor Bartol was once asked if Chris- 
tianity were a failure. ‘‘ I don’t know,’’ he 
is said to have replied, ‘‘it has never been 
tried.’’ By the same token trade unions 
may fairly ask for suspension of condemna- 
tory judgment in cases of industrial disor- 
der until the relative influence of trade 
unionism for good or ill is properly esti- 
mated. ‘‘ We are never aware,’’ said that 
eminent scientist, Sir William Hamilton, 
‘* of the existence of our organism, except as 
it is somehow affected.’’ Possibly this may 
account for the present public interest in 
the organization of labor. The social organ- 
ism has been somehow and somewhat 
affected by recent memorable happenings 
in the labor world. Of this awakened in- 
terest trade unionism is fully aware and 
duly appreciative. It cordially welcomes 
the scrutiny of thoughtful students and 
the criticism of honest and fair-minded 
men. It has even tolerance for those dilet- 
tante and superior people who examine its 
structure in much the same spirit as they 
look through a microscope at the antennz 
of a rare bug or at some new species of mol- 
lusk brought up from the depths of the 
ocean. 

The trade union says, ‘‘In union is 
strength.’’ The moral strike-breaker re- 
plies, ‘‘ In disunion is morality.’’ 

The trade union says, with Lincoln, 
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‘*The brotherhood of labor should be the 
strongest bond between men.’’ The strike- 
breaker replies, ‘‘ The dollar of the boss is 
stronger.”’ 

The trade union says, ‘‘ Unite that we 
lift one another up.’’ The strike-breaker 
replies, ‘‘ Trample each other under foot if 
you can only scramble up yourself.’’ 

The trade union says, ‘‘ We owe each 
other a duty.’’ The strike-breaker says, 
‘*Temporary self-interest is stronger than 
duty.”’ 

If there be such a thing as moral respon- 
sibility, it should prevent a man from heap- 
ing up the burdens upon the shoulders of 
those who do the hard work of the world; 
it should appeal to his sense of chivalry 
not to interfere with the uplifting of little 
children; it should debar him from playing 
the part of the sycophant and mercenary in 
the greatest struggle of the century in which 
we live. 

Yet the non-unionist who works how, 
when, and where he pleases, does all these 
things and more. 

If it is to be seriously contended that his 
acts are moral, then let us laud the sneak 
thief of the streets, praise the social scaven- 
gers who feed on human weaknesses, and can- 
onize the traitor to his country and his God. 


When the ruins of one of the oldest castles 
in Scotland were in process of demolition, 
it is related that, on a dungeon wall, many 
feet below the surface of the ground, there 
was discovered, rendered almost illegible by 
the hand of time, these words, ‘‘nae hope,’’ 
scratched there by some hopeless victim of 
old-time despotism and cruelty, who, far 
from the light of day and possibility of re- 
lease, left only this pathetic memento to tell 
his story. Supposing a party of rescue on 
its way to free this hopeless wretch, what 
but a fiendish nature would have been 
capable of seeking to divert its course? In 
the dungeon of cruel circumstance, of cease- 
less toil and deep privation, there are 
many dwellers to-day who, were it not for 
the power of associated effort, could never 
hope for release. 

And yet the strike-breaker plays the part 
of an ally to those who confine men in the 
narrow dungeon of unrequited toil; with his 
mephitic breath he would extinguish the 
light which shows the way to freedom. 

Clothe him, if your heart so moves, with 
the mantle of the law, adorn him with Phil- 
istine approval, but shame on the hypocrisy 
that seeks to cover his moral obliquity 
with the stolen garment of righteous- 
ness. 





LABOR CONDTIONS 


IN New ZEALAND. 


Dr. Victor S. CLARK.* 


EW ZEALAND is a long, narrow 
backbone of mountains and high- 
lands, with fringes of alluvial plain, 
extending for nearly 1,100 miles 

from north to south in a latitude about the 
same as that of our South Atlantic coast, but 
in the opposite hemisphere. The width of the 
two main islands that, placed end to end, 
form the colony varies from 45 to 250 miles, 
with an average breadth of about 100 miles. 
The area is slightly over 100,000 square 
miles, or equal to that of Colorado, and 
the white population 800,000. 

There are in addition some 40,000 
Maoris, or natives, principally residing in 
the north island. Australia, the nearest 
land body of importance, is 1,200 miles dis- 


tant, or as far as Porto Rico from New 
York, and the two countries have an en- 
tirely different climate. New Zealand is 
blessed with an abundant and certain rain- 
fall, and though the temperature does not 
range between such extremes as in the 
United States, the southern island is often 
covered with snow while roses are in bloom 
in Auckland, and oranges, palms, and pine- 
apples are growing north of that city. 
There are four principal towns, tke 
largest of which has barely 70,000 inhabi- 
tants. The main industries are rural—sheep 
raising and dairying—and the country is 
devoted almost entirely to primary produc- 
tion. Manufactures are relatively unimpor- 
tant and supply only local needs. The 





*Dr. Clark is visiting Australia, China, Japan, and the Phillipine Islands by direction of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, to study and report on the labor conditions of these countries. This article was 
written at Melbourne and is published with the consent of the Chief of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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export trade, except that with Australia, is 
carried wholly by British and foreign 
shipping. 

Labor conditions are therefore such as 
would naturally be expected in a pastoral 
or agricultural state—like Iowa or Kansas, 
for instance—and are not in any way com- 
parable with those prevailing in a large 
industrial or urban center. Economic 
conditions are extremely simple, and 
upon the whole easily analyzed. The 
remoteness of the colony prevents rapid 
immigration, and over 97 per cent of 
the white population is of British birth or 
ancestry. The prosperity of the country 
rises and falls with the foreign quotations 
of butter, wool, and frozen meat. 

During recent years, on account of the 
Australian drouth, the South African war, 
and the world-wide tide of rising prices, the 
colony, which has been favored in addition 
with abundant harvests and good breeding 
seasons, has prospered greatly. Labor has 
still further profited by the expenditure of 
over eight dollars per capita per annum of 
borrowed money upon public works. Wages 
have therefore risen, though with a corre- 
sponding rise in the cost of living. The 
average condition of the wage-earner is not 
as good as in towns and cities of equal size in 
our northern states, though it is better than 
it was 10 years ago in New Zealand, and 
probably upon the average better than in 
Australia at the present time. This last fact, 
however, is due rather to the more uniform 
employment in the former country than to 
any material difference in the rate of wages, 
as compared with the cost of living, in the 
colony and the commonwealth. 

New Zealand is chiefly interesting as the 
field of several experiments in so-called 
socialistic legislation—though there are few 
doctrinaire or Marxian socialists in the 
country, and the present laws are founded 
upon the recognition of the existing indus- 
trial system, and are more or less empirical 
attempts to remedy defects in that system 
without materially modifying its existing 
bases. To understand this trend one must 
go back to the early history of the colony. 
It was started by a social idealist, and 
the government has from the first taken 
a large share in the control and adminis- 
tration of land and public utilities. Gib- 
bon Wakefield, the founder, was an 
Australian product of the reaction against 
convict settlement, and in Adelaide as 


well as in New Zealand we see the effects 
of a partial realization of his views as to 
colonization. According to his theory the 
lands of a new country should be sold at a 
‘*sufficient’’ price—it was fixed at $10 and 
$15 an acre in parts of New Zealand—and 
the proceeds handled by the State with a 
view to promoting immigration and con- 
structing public works and other undertak- 
ings for the benefit of society at large. 
Until 1886, or 46 years after the first settle- 
ment, a large part of the immigrants were 
assisted to come to New Zealand by govern- 
ment funds. They were not a natural selec- 
tion of individualists like the Americans. 
And from the first there was a broad recog- 
nition of the economic need of co-operative 
functions of government in providing inter- 
communication, transportation, and other 
public utilities. 

Capital was not readily invited to the 
islands except through government in- 
tervention. Both the traditions of the col- 
ony and its necessities, as in Australia, 
called for the State support of undertakings 
that in older and richer countries would 
have been promoted by private enterprise. 

The actual outcome of the land policy 
adopted, however, whether due to its essen- 
tial principles or not, was to create large 
landed estates, while the free land system 
of the United States and Canada has built 
up a nation of smallfarmers. Land specu- 
lation and government leases, under the 
control of a pastoral parliament, were gradu- 
ally ‘‘ freezing out’’ the small farmer. Even 
to-day more than half the area of Canter- 
bury province, the richest agricultural dis- 
trict in New Zealand, is in estates of 20,000 
acres or over. The farming classes began to 
leave the country. During the five years 
ending with March, 1891, the departures 
from the colony exceeded the arrivals by 
12,964 persons. 

No political remedy for this condition was 
at first possible. The constitution of the 
Australasian colonies has not been as demo- 
cratic as our own, nor is it to the present 
day. The upper house of the legislature is 
usually an appointive body, and the mem- 
bers frequently hold their positions for life. 
Until recently there has been a property 
qualification for suffrage, which still re- 
mains in some places, and is common in 
case of the municipal franchise. A man 
holding property in several precincts can 
vote in each of them. It was as a result of 
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the ‘‘ one man one vote’’ reform in New 
Zealand, only a little over a decade ago, 
that the so-called ‘‘ advanced’’ legislation 
was made possible. 

There was another cause, however, that 
brought labor into politics. The only seri- 
ous strike that New Zealand ever had was 
in 1890, when the thoroughly organized 
maritime trades went outin sympathy with 
the Australian unions. Public opinion was 
adverse to their action, and in both coun- 
tries the men were badly defeated. The fol- 
lowing year the Australian sheep-shearers 
lost in a contest with the ranchmen, partly, 
it was said, through the intervention of the 
government in favor of the latter. For the 
moment faith in both strikes and unionism 
was lost, and from the general prostration 
of the workers arose their political move- 
ment. In New Zealand labor went into poli- 
tics at the direction instigation of the Lib- 
eral party, that had been out of power for 
over a decade, and a coalition was effected 
that persists to the present day. The land 
laws were reformed, some of the large es- 
tates resumed by the government and sub- 
divided, and much beneficial shop and fac- 
tory legislation enacted. Among the strictly 
labor laws was the compulsory conciliation 
and arbitration act. 

This law was passed in 1894 and went 
into practical operation in 1896. It was 
based upon an act previously introduced 
in the South Australian legislature by Mr. 
Charles Kingston, who is the father of this 
sort of legislation in Australasia. The law 
provides for the practical incorporation of 
unions of workers and of employers, who 
bring action for an award before a perma- 
nent board of conciliation—which is now to 
all intents and purposes superseded in New 
Zealand—or in last resort before a court of 
arbitration. This court consists of a supreme 
court judge and of a permanent salaried 
representative of each of the employers and 
the employes. A decision of a majority of 
these three members is final and is enforce- 
able by heavy penalties. Practically all mat- 
ters that might be included in a collective 
contract between unions and employers in 
the United States may come within the pur- 
view of the court; in fact, collective bar- 
gains may be registered and enforced by 
the arbitration tribunal. 

The arguments in favor of the law are 
the arguments against strikes in general, 
and no workingman need be told how 


cogent these are. Though strikes still occur 
in New Zealand, they have not occurred in 
any trade working under an award. How- 
ever, it must in all fairness be remembered 
that industrial conditions in that country 
never result in such tension as in America, 
and that during the five years before the 
law went into operation there were prac- 
tically no strikes in any trade now under the 
control of the court—at least so far as offi- 
cial records and the newspaper files show. 
As to public opinion with regard to the arbi- 
tration law at present, members of the labor 
party are generally in favor and employers 
as a class are opposed to it, but so far wages 
have been rising with the general tide of 
business prosperity and the labor party has 
been in political control. If economic and 
political conditions were reversed, it is quite 
possible that there would be a correspond- 
ing change in the position of public senti- 
ment. Personally, I am of the opinion that 
the effect of the law has been to further in- 
dustrial peace, or at least to substitute liti- 
gation for gladiatorial methodsin settling dis- 
putes, but that it has not otherwse benefited 
the material condition of workers to any 
marked degree. Wages would naturally 
have risen without a law, and where they 
have been raised by the court the ‘‘unions 
of employers,’’ created by the law itself, 
have more than recouped themselves by 
raising the price of their products. This 
was frankly admitted by some employers, 
who said that their profits were greater 
now than formerly. Meanwhile the con- 
sumer, including the workingman, pays the 
bill, and the farmer is gradually being placed 
in antagonism to the wage-earner, whom he 
considers the cause of the higher price he 
must pay for services and commodities. 
This is a division of political public senti- 
ment between town and country producers 
that is hardly likely to benefit either party 
or the community at large. 

Many constitutional reasons appear why 
compulsory arbitration laws, if adopted in 
the United States, would have to be framed 
along different lines than the New Zealand 
act. The latter provides for no trial by 
jury; its court has the right to impair 
private contracts or to annul collective bar- 
gains between any unions of employers and 
employes; and its awards can be made equit- 
able only by granting compulsory preference 
to ‘‘unionists’’ in what is practically a legis- 
lative act—which would be contrary to our 
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constitutional provisions forbidding special 
and class legislation. A number of other de- 
tails might be mentioned in which the law 
as it stands would not be applicable in our 
own country. The act kills trade unionism 
as knownin America, because it takes away 
from the unions the right to decide who 
shall become members, what conditions shall 
be satisfied to qualify, and what fees shall 
be charged. All these are fixed by the court, 
and in such a way as to give practically any 
citizen the right to join a union if he pro- 
fesses to practice the trade represented by 
the organization in question. 

As to the material betterment of the work- 
ing classes by the law, there is ground for 
argument, because no one can say just what 
the condition would have been if the law 
had not existed. The court fixes a minimum 
wage, and the tendency certainly is to level 
down as wellas up tothat wage. The better 
workman loses what the poorer workman 
gains. In a country like the United States, 
with its constant influx of low-priced labor 
from Europe, the skilled native or long resi- 
dent mechanic would probably be adversely 
affected by such a law. The premium upon 
competency is lost to some extent, and in- 
dustry suffers as a consequence. There is 
a uniform eight-hour day, as in Australia, 
wherever the conditions of an occupation 
permit this. Taking Auckland, the largest 
city in the colony, where the cost of living 
is about the same as in Philadelphia or San 
Francisco, and considerably higher than in 
most cities of equal population in America, 
as fairly representative, wages are as fol- 
lows : 

















= - Mini- | Highest 
Py —- | weekly 
: ot em- awar wage 

Occupation. ployes | wage paid ay 
reported. |(journey | worker 

men). in trade. 
Brick and tile makers..... 123 | $14.43 $15.00 
Cabinetmakers............... 134 | 15.00 15.00 
SR cencereeccinceseres 74| 13.75 15.00 
Iron molders 22 14.21 15.00 
Ee 101 | 12.00, 12.50 
Pes ccstneicticans 140 | 12.50 15.00 





While the annual earnings of factory 
operatives are rising in New Zealand, they 
are considerably less than in the United 
States. Comparing the census statistics of 
New Zealand for 1900 with the statistics 
of our State labor bureaus for the same 
year, we find that while in the colony 
the average annual earnings of a factory 


hand, including women and children, 
were $357.36, in Massachusetts they were 
$439.57, and in Ohio $447.02. Considerable 
overtime is included in New Zealand, and, 
as there were no strike interruptions, prob- 
ably more working days than in America; 
but the regular working hours are 44 and 
48 a week against 54 to 60 in our country. 
Evidently, however, even after making this 
allowance, time payment is relatively higher 
in America, while the cost of living is some- 
what higher in New Zealand. The lady 
factory inspector in that colony told me 
that a working girl had to pay, upon an 
average, 15 English shillings, ornearly $3.75 
a week, for board and lodging. I believe that 
the average reported by the Ohio labor 
bureau for the same year was in the vicinity 
of $2.50—an average for several thousand 
girls, mostly of American parentage. 

New Zealand is a pleasant place to visit. 
The people are intelligent, hospitable, and 
courteous. Their social legislation has many 
commendable features. But I have not found 
their working people perceptibly more pros- 
perous or happy than those living under 
similar conditions in our smaller towns and 
cities in the United States; nor do I think 
that natural calamities, like the recent 
drouth, aside, they are materially better off 
than those of Australia. 

After seven years of regulative legisla- 
tion the share of the industry product that 
a worker receives in wages is within a 
fraction of a per cent of the same in New 
Zealand as in Massachusetts, where free 
contract and trade-union methods alone 
prevail. It is 48.8 per cent in New Zea- 
land and 48.6 in America. . 

Personally, I should not like to say 
that a blight of this kind was beginn- 
ing to permeate Australasian society, 
but it is frequently and vigorously 
charged by residents. The cry is some- 
what discounted by the fact that it has 
been as frequently and as vigorously raised 
at other times and in other countries, and 
in connection with entirely different meth- 
ods of labor propaganda; but one can, how- 
ever, in all candor and fairness, draw this 
conclusion, that no results have as yet been 
attained in the Australasian countries in the 
way of bettering the material condition of 
the working classes through distinctively 
socialistic legislation; that would justify 
organized labor in the United States in 
seriously modifying its present program 
and methods. 
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To the Delegates of the Twenty-third Annual Convention 


of the A. F. of L. in Faneuil Hall, Boston. 


From the bountiful West, where uncountable treasure 
Is dug from her mines and is won from her soil; 
Where iife in contentment is exquisite pleasure, 
And ample reward honor’s strenuous toil. 
To you who are shaping the minds and the manners 
Of multitudes, making them faithful and true; 
Toall that is just ’neath our bright Starry Banner, 
We tender a cordial heart-welcome to you. 


From the bright Sunny South, where, thank God, any longer 
No note of disunion is uttered or heard; 
Where union and liberty daily grow stronger, 
And cold separation no longer is feared. 
The difficult task, educating the races, 
The color-line problem to solve and subdue; 
We know of—those placed in such sensitive places— 
A deep, double welcome we tender to you. 


From the great Middle States, that assisted in framing 
And laying foundations imposingly grand 

For a Nation, whose strength is continually gaining, 
Unequalled by any king ruled foreign land. 

The link that holds North and South firmly together, 
In bonds now growing stronger than heretofore grew; 

Bostonians and you always liked one another— 
Accept the warm welcome we tender to you. 


From the East, from the West, from the South, from the North, 
From the great Middle States, from the country all ’round, 
A true Boston welcome to you we send forth— 
Please accept and transmit the warm, harmonious sound. 
Let it reverberate o’er this land—o’er creation; 
Let it bring hope of Freedom to those yet in thrall; 
Bostonians, to workers of our mighty Nation, 
Extend a warm, Cead Mille, Faulthia to all. 


In his wondrous age of skilled, inventive genius 
What need of long, wearisome hours of toil? 
Going gunning for markets is sordidly henious, 
There is wealth here at home in abundance for all. 
No need of this ever-growing ‘‘ over-production,”’ 
Let toilers partake of the fruit of their skill; 
Short hours of labor will settle the ruction, 
And give all mankind on earth peace and good will. 


In this Cradle of Liberty, deliberating 

How best for the toilers to gain full fair play, 
Forget not that prudence, while here legislating, 

Points clearly the means, and as clearly the way. 
Lay down as a basis of your legislation 

The sweet Golden Rule, so well known to us all; 
Send this message broadcast, to gladden the Nation, 

From Liberty’s Cradle—Old Faneuil Hall! 

—EDWARD FITZWILLIAM. 

Boston, November 20, 1903. 
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AUSTRIAN CHEAP LABOR. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


VIENNA, AuSTRIA, Dec. 2, 1903. 
CENSUS of occupations was or- 
dered by the Austrian government 
in 1900; the preliminary results 
of that census have just been 
published. There are in Austria at present 
2,367,383 industrial and 508,572 commer- 
cial wage-workers; thus the whole number 
of workmen in both classes is more than 
3,000,000. If we compare this number of 
wage-earners with the number of trade 
unionists, we find that at present only about 
two hundred thousand men and women, or 
seven per cent of all employes, are organized. 
This seems a rather small percentage, but it 
must not be forgotten that the organized 
workmen are generally the best skilled in 
their respective trades, 

Some parts of Austria are fairly well or- 
ganized, especially the city of Vienna and 
the provinces of Lower Austria, Styria, 
3ohemia, and Moravia. The largest per- 
centage of trade unionists is concentrated 
in these provinces. 

The antagonists of labor in this country 
talk contemptuously about trade unions 
because only seven per cent of all workmen 
belong to their organizations; but it must 
be remembered that the unions fight for 
better conditions of employment, and in 
the case they win a strike, benefits result 
not only for their own members, but almost 
always the non-union men also profit by 
every success of organized labor. The non- 
union men share the fruits of trade union- 
ism without contributing one cent to the 
cost of labor’s economic struggles. They are 
parasites. When wages are raised and work- 
ing hours shortened, the non-union men 
share more or less in these benefits. The 
progress that has been made in recent years 
is due to the progress of trade unionism. 
The time is not long past when 11 or 12 
hours daily were worked generally; at 
present only 9 to 10 hours are worked in 
the progressive industrial centers. 

There is another evil which we have to 
confront. In some of our neighboring coun- 
tries the economic and mental condition of 
the people is far below the standard of the 
workmen in Vienna and other industrial 
districts of Austria. Some years ago Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor, said that the condition of 
the labor movement in any country and the 
material, moral, and mental condition of its 
people are closely related. Where the social, 
economic, and mental condition of the people 
is poor, this is attributable to the lack 
of organization, based on economic prin- 
ciples. 

These words are only too true. In East- 
ern and Southern Europe, where the stand- 
ard of living of the people is a low one, 
there are few trade unions. The workmen 
in the remote parts of Europe live on the 
threshold of starvation. Millions of inhabi- 
tants of these countries are forced to emi- 
grate to earn their bread somewhere in 
Western Europe or in America. I think it 
is a fact not generally known to our Ameri- 
can fellow-workmen that the stream of emi- 
gration of ‘‘cheap European labor’’ is 
directed, not only across the ocean, but also 
to the industrial centers of Europe. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have to 
suffer from an industrial depression, the in- 
rush of foreign working people does not 
cease. The largest mass of foreigners emi- 
grating to Western Europecome from Italy, 
Hungary, and Russia. Italians, Magyars, 
Croats, Slovaks, Poles, Russians, and many 
other nations come from these countries, 
many of them being illiterates. Especially 
Italian laborers emigrate in large numbers— 
from 100,000 to 200,000 each year—to 
Austria, as well as to Germany, France, 
and Switzerland. The foreigners who come 
to this country are the poorest of the poor, 
having not enough money to go to America, 
where they could get higher wages. The 
employing class have always had labor for 
the price of its maintenance. The Italians, 
Slovaks, and similar races coming here to 
work expend only a few cents a day, and 
are able to save money at a daily wage in- 
sufficient to cover the expenses of even a 
very modest household. The foreign laborer 
is satisfied with just enough to provide the 
coarsest fare and the most common clothing 
and shelter. Wages settle around the point 
that enables the workman to provide these 
things. 

If a wage-worker is less of a brute and 
more of a man he will insist that for a fair 
day’s work a fair day’s pay must be given. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


This is the last word of the old year and the first for new. 

1904. The year just drawn to a close has been potential in the 
uplifting work for the people, great enterprises energetically undertaken 
and carried on in the field of labor, a large gathering of the workers within 
the beneficent fold of unionism, and a marvelous marshaling of the forces of 
the grand army of labor in the best federation ever formed and successfully 
and honorably conducted by the workers. 

Let the past work of organizing, uniting, and federating the wage-earners 
of our country, and the achievements in the interests of all our people, be 
— but the iticentive to still greater efforts in the same lines of duty and we 
shall be decades nearer the high hopes and noble aspirations of the labor 
movement of our time. 

Let unity and federation be our watchwords; they are our defenders 
and protectors; they embody the means to the establishment of right and 
justice among men, and will secure our disenthrallment from every wrong 
too long borne. With these inspiring thoughts in our minds and high hopes 
in our hearts we can all join in joyous acclaim for a happy and a prosperous 
New Year in 1904 and many, many more of them. 





‘TWAS Beyond question the Boston convention of the American 
A GREAT Federation of Labor was the greatest representative gathering 
CONVENTION. ever held in the annals of organized effort among the 
wage-earners of our country. It was the greatest, not simply because there 
was a large number of delegates in attendance, nor because there were more 
organized workingmen represented than at any previous gathering. It was 
great because of these facts, but greater still because it was intelligent, 
deliberate, enthusiastic, dignified, and decisive throughout. During the 
thirteen day and three evening sessions the delegates so comported themselves 
as to win respect from each other and earn the golden opinions of the press 
and public. 

The officers’ reports were clear and comprehensive, giving the history 
of the movement and the work performed for the year, the advantages 
secured by organized effort, making a number of recommendations tending 
to better fit the movement to meet present and future conditions and obstacles 
which may arise. 

There were 497 delegates present, representing an average membership 
for the previous year of 1,437,700. The membership at the close of the fiscal 
year was even greater, being 1,760,000. There were 101 international unions, 
20 state branches, 123 central bodies, and 110 local unions represented, 
besides two fraternal delegates from the British Trade Union Congress and 
one from the Canadian Trade and Labor Congress. 
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Apart from the various subjects which were dealt with in the officers’ 
reports, there were 297 resolutions introduced by the delegates, all of which 
were referred to various committees who reported in detail upon all of 
these subjects. 

A marked feature of the convention was the emphatic and decisive 
manner with which it dealt with the great questions which came before it. 
This is especially true of the demands upon modern society for better recog- 
nition of labor’s rights; for improved material, economic, and social 
conditions; for the more thorough organization of the yet unorganized; the 
eight-hour day; maintaining of a living wage; the eight-hour bill, anti- 
injunction bill; for legislative relief of onerous conditions; the effective 
abolition of child labor, and many other matters of great importance. 

The convention clearly declared itself in favor of the union shop against 
the so-called ‘‘ open’’ shop, whether in private or governmental employment. 

Desirous of still further benefiting the workingmen in building trades, 
the Building Trades Committee was enlarged and an additional member of 
that industry, together with a representative of the longshoremen, elected to 
the Executive Council. 

Taking the convention as an entirety it accomplished splendid work. 
It infused additional courage and hope among workingmen generally, who 
realize more fully, day by day, that their only hope for the maintenance of 
fair conditions now and the preservation of their rights and liberty in the 
future lies in organized effort in union and federation. 

Of course among the subjects discussed was the one of socialism. To its 
political party a few of the delegates desired to commit the trade union 
movement. The Committee on Resolutions, to which was referred the propo- 
sitions upon this subject, departed from the former practice of reporting a 
substitute, and simply reported ‘‘unfavorably’’ upon them all. This course 
brought the question clearly before the delegates, who were thereby given 
an opportunity to discuss fairly whether the trade union movement was to 
continue upon a clear course, untrammeled by political partisanship, or 
whether it would be committed to speculative theories of political economy, 
and also be made a tail to a political party kite. 

The trade unionists held that it would be as illogical and improper to 
commit the labor movement to the Socialist political party as it would be to 
commit it to the Republican or Democratic political parties. The vote for 
clear-cut trade unionism stood 11,282 in favor to 2,147 opposed. No clearer 


nor more overwhelming vote has been cast upon this subject in favor of, 


trade unionism in any convention since the formation of the American 
Federation of Labor. The decisive vote cast upon this subject has been 
received with keenest pleasure and most encouraging commendation by the 
trade unionists of the country and the entire labor press. 

There are a few papers committed to Socialist political party tactics, and 
of course their denunciation is without stint, but in not one of these has 
there been given even an apparently fair or impartial account of the work 
of the convention or the utterances of the delegates and officers. These 
papers charge unfairness. 

We are not accustomed to making denials and explanations of the course 
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pursued by trade unionists in defense of our movement, and we would not 
do so now were it not for the purpose of showing clearly that the charge is 
untrue, and to show the utter disregard for truth on their part when the 
question of trade unionism vs. Socialist political party tactics is concerned. 

It is a fact, which all must admit, that two socialists to one trade union- 
ist discussed the question in the day and a half of the convention’s time de- 
voted to the consideration of this subject. Surely such generous treatment 
on the part of the vast majority to an insignificant minority can not be con- 
strued into either niggardliness or any unfairness. 

Then again the charge has been made that the President at the con- 
vention ordered the galleries in Faneuil Hall cleared and called upon the 
police to enforce the order. The facts of the matter are that the galleries 
were crowded with visitors during every session of the convention. A few 
of the visitors at times interrupted the delegates with manifestations of ap- 
proval or disapproval. The President requested them todesist. After being 
warned and refusing to comply, he directed the sergeant-at-arms and mes- 
sengers to clear the galleries. He of course could not distinguish who the 
disturbers were, and the innocent had to leave as weli as those offending. 

It is absolutely malicious and false on the part of anyone to say that the 
President of the American Federation of Labor called in the police or asked 
the aid of the police to clear the galleries. 

The clearing of the galleries every delegate approved, socialists in- 
cluded, for those who were present can bear out the statement that when 
one delegate offered a motion to approve the course of the President in clear- 
ing the galleries, the latter answered that it was not necessary to offer such 
a motion unless the act of the President was challenged. No delegate under- 
took to question his action. 

Is it not a difficult thing for anyone to secure a number of persons to 
go into a meeting and endeavor to interrupt a speaker. It is submitted that 
in a deliberative gathering, such as the conventions of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, the influence of visitors in the gallery, no matter whether 
pre-arranged or not, can not be allowed to either interrupt, influence, coerce, 
or intimidate the convention by either favorable or hostile demonstrations. 

After a few minutes the galleries were again thrown open and quickly 
filled by visitors, and no further interruptions were attempted during the 
entire convention. 

All these facts are clearly known to all who were present at the Faneuil 
Hall convention, and yet the Socialist political party press wilfully, falsely, 
and maliciously misrepresented the work of the convention, the addresses 
and actions of the delegates and officers for the capital that can be made out 
of it among the vicious and ignorant. 

Perhaps after all the following incident, which occurred during the 
convention, may furnish an explanation of the love of ‘‘fair play ’’ and truth 
which these Socialist political party sheets display in their attitude toward 
the trade union movement and its advocates. 

Mr. Ludwig Jablinowsky reported the proceedings of the Boston con- 
vention for the New York Volks Zeitung, a Socialist German paper. He 
made many false reports regarding the work of the convention. The 
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President of the American Federation of Labor read these reports, and 
reproved him, saying that while a paper had the right to either criticise, 
attack, or denounce the trade unionists in its editorial columns; yet 
while enjoying the courtesies of the convention to be present, to report its 
proceedings, he was not justified in misrepresenting the delegates or the 
work which was done. His answer was short, sharp, and to the point. 
It was ‘‘Well, you know I am a Socialist.’’ 
Could anything be more convincing? 





THE CULPRIT'S We are told that there is an old ruse still sometimes 

CRY OF employed by detected pitkpockets in shouting, ‘‘ Stop 
“STOP THIEF.” ‘Thief!’ after some imaginary person and supposedly 
running after him, the aim being to divert attention and admit of the real 
culprit’s escape. Recent happenings among some employers and their con- 
stant cant about ‘‘ Law and Order’’ recall this trick. 

Do the enemies of organized labor really stand for ‘‘ law and order ?’’ 
Let us see. The whole school of capitalist antagonists will tell you vocifer- 
ously that they would not put the smallest obstacle in the way of unionism 
if the unions were all as conservative, law-abiding, and orderly as the em- 
ployers. These people are great patriots and wonderful exemplars of 
obedience to the law. This land would be an industrial paradise if all of 
us measured up to their standard. 

Would it? Let us see about it. We accused them of hypocrisy in dis- 
cussing their alleged devotion to the ‘‘open shop;’’ and, painful as the duty 
is, we must charge them with hypocrisy in relation to their continued appeal 
to law and order. 

It is all for ‘‘ publication only.’’ They talk about law and order to 
arouse the public and to create prejudice and hostility against organized 
labor. The world has progressed since the legislatures and parliaments, at 
the bidding of the manufacturers, simply prohibited combinations of work- 
men as criminal conspiracies. The things which were brutally and openly 
done then can not be done to-day. Secrecy has to be observed. Strong as 
capitalism is, it must go through the motion of respect for constitutions and 
law. 

It can not take away the right to combine for legitimate purposes. It 
can not deprive us of the right to strike, though it has tried it and induced 
a few of the more audacious and unscrupulous federal judges to put out 
‘*feelers’’ in the shape of radical decisions limiting the right to strike. It 
would re-enslave labor by means of compulsory arbitration laws did it not 
apprehend disagreeable consequences to itself from such laws. 

What can it do to oppose the demand of labor for a greater share in 
the product of industry? It can throw dust and cause trouble by raising 
the law-and-order cry on every occasion by trying to make the people 
believe that the employers are angels and the unionists devils. It can cry 
‘‘anarchy’’ and ‘‘revolution’’ every time a striker makes a face at a pro- 
fessional strike-breaker. 
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All this, and more, it is doing, and hiring lawyers and editors to do, 
with assiduity and ingenuity. 

Now, we do not apologize for lawlessness in any form. We have never 
advocated and always discouraged violence, and intend to do so in the 
future. We realize that lawlessness is wrong and censurable, and also that 
it never helps labor, but on the contrary injures it. But we do assert, with 
complete confidence, that labor is more law-abiding than the class of capi- 
talists that is forever talking about law and order. 

Employers do not assault strikers; they do not ‘‘ intimidate’’ workmen, 
nor do they picket homes and shops. But they employ ruffians to provoke 
disturbance and violence, and they have called into existence the noble 
profession of strike-breaking. This profession may be lawful, but it is not 
conducive to peace and order. 

At the annual banquet of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, held 
at Chicago early in December, a Mr. Brinton said: 

If the fight for the closed shop is allowed to continue, there will be scenes of blood- 
shed in this country that will surpass those of the French revolution. 

A nice specimen of a speech for a professor of law and order to make ! 
Suppose some workman had used the same language, but changing the 
situation? Say, for instance, if a workman had said: 

If the fight for the open shop, which is another name for the non-union shop, is 
allowed to continue, there will be scenes of bloodshed in this country that will surpass 
the days of the French revolution. 

What a howl would go up from the capitalists andthe press denouncing 
him as an enemy to our people and our country! And yet these Brintons 
and Parrys can indulge in hysterical shrieks, predicting bloodshed, provok- 
ing hatred among our people, and still accusing workmen of lack of respect 
for law and order, and not a word of adverse comment in any newspaper of 
the country ! 

We hear much about the shameful, unpatriotic action of a union in 
ostracising a member of the militia. 

We hear little or nothing about the splendid patriotism of the employers 
who object to their clerks or workmen joining the militia. 

Several official reports to state and national military commanders have 
called attention to this fact, yet the wide-awake editors seemed not to have 
noticed the matter. 

What is patriotism between friends ? 

Is it necessary to speak of the buying of councils and legislatures, the 
grabbing of franchises, the stealing of public lands, the use of money in 
elections, and the conspiracies to plunder and defraud the public? Need we 
refer to the postoffice scandals, the St. Louis and Grand Rapids boodle reve- 
lations, the graft operations, the bribery of juries, and the dodging of taxes? 
With all these things labor unions have nothing todo. What beautiful illus- 
trations they are to the surpassing love for law and order that is so charac- 
teristic of our capitalists and corporations ! 

And then look at the trust-promoting industry, the methods of our 
‘‘captains of industry’’ asexemplified by the shipbuilding trust and by the 
asphalt trust and a hundred other swindlers! To this add the numerous 
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get-rich-quick concerns, the gambling schemes, the frauds upon the public, 
that are too common to attract attention. ‘‘ Business men,’’ not organized 
labor, must assume responsibility for all these scandalous violations of law, 
morality, and decency. Yet our chief antagonists have nothing to say about 
these things. 

But the most extreme illustration of the employers’ and politicians’ love 
of law and order and constitutional liberty is afforded by the policy of the 
Colorado authorities in connection with the mining troubles of that state. 

There is hardly a constitutional provision in favor of individual liberty, 
personal security, or the maintenance of natural rights which has not been 
shamelessly and defiantly trampled under foot. 

Men have been imprisoned without warrant and held without charges 
being preferred against them or opportunity for a hearing being granted. 

Others have been driven out of the town in which they resided, and forbid- 
den to return on pain of violence or death. Meetings have been suppressed; 
newspapers have been ‘‘ censored;’’ printing offices invaded and destroyed by 
arbitrary and reckless military despots. Even courts have been invaded and 
intimidated and overawed by the militia, the governor excusing and pardon- 
ing the men guilty of the worst crimes against the public welfare. 

It is alleged that the striking miners have been disorderly and violent. 
We do not know how much truth there is in this charge. The lies and exagger- 
ations of some of the capitalist press in such cases have made us skeptical; 
but whatever the truth may be, two wrongs can never make a right. 

People who really love law and order do not make a centralized and 
lawless despotism and call it ‘‘ order’’ or liberty. 

We must conclude that organized labor has little, very little, to learn 
from those who preach law and order to it. They are the worst anarchistic 
element in the country, but they add hypocrisy to crime and outrage. 

But it will not avail. Labor may be defeated in a contest here and there, 
but it will steadily press on and on and triumph in the effort to make life 
the more worth living, and in the ultimate attainment of real liberty. 





our oppon- ‘‘ The Citizens’ Industrial Association,’’ a national organ- 
ENTS’ PRE-_ ization or federation of employers, was born in Chicago 
TENSE AND in October. David M. Parry, the capitalistic agitator and 
PRACTICE. ranter, was unanimously elected president of this associ- 
ation. He is said to have been the logical candidate, and we are inclined to 
believe it. The newspaper accounts of the conference were not flattering to 
the delegates. They reported noise, confusion, squabbling, and recrimi- 
nation, as well as uncertainty of aim and purpose. 

In these circumstances Parry was the logical candidate. There is no 
question as to Azs attitude. Parryism isa platform in itself, though not a 
good platform. The association will not live long nor prosper 1f Parry is 
permitted to ‘‘ run’’ it and dictate its policies. We are sorry for the modérate 
and sensible employers ! 

In this, as in all things, we will, however, be fair and generous. The 
platform, resolutions, and official declarations of the Citizens’ Industrial 
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Alliance are perfectly harmless and unobjectionable. There is no Parryism 
in them to the eye of the inattentive or unsophisticated ; but the speeches 
of the delegates showed plainly enough that the platform was a mere 
mask. ; 

Some of the delegates had opposed the original proposition to form an 
employers’ federation for the purpose of fighting organized labor and all it 
represents. They had advocated the ‘‘ alliance idea,’’ the idea of a rational 
vigilance committee. The name chosen for the organization was a concession 
to these delegates, and the platform had to fit the name. But it was gener- 
ally understood that the Parryites had won the substantial victory, and that 
there was nothing in the name or in the professions of the association. We 
shall watch it with interest. 

It is hoped by the leaders of that movement that the class idea will be 
kept in the background, and that professional men, workmen (even the 
Parry type of unionist), will flock to the association. It is, some good people 
say, a patriotic and benevolent organization to which thousands of union 
workmen will be happy to belong. We have seen nothing more touching 
than the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That in carrying on a firm and uncompromising contest with the abuses, 
as now constituted and conducted, at the same time acknowledging the free right of 
workmen to combine, and admitting that their combination, when rightly constituted 
and conducted, may prove highly useful, we earnestly desire to act, and believe we are 
acting, in the true interests of the workmen themselves; for our welfare is inseparable 
from theirs, and theirs from ours; we are essentially interdependent; each is indispensably 
necessary to the other, and those who stir up strife between us are enemies of mankind. 

Resolved, That the Citizens’ Industrial Association of America is in earnest sym- 
pathy with every movement in the interest of labor. Believing that there can be no 
national prosperity where the working masses are ground down in hopeless poverty and 
ignorance, we hold as the happiest of all the results of the great industrial revolution 
achieved in the last half century and the greatly advanced and improved conditions of 
the workingmen of the present day. 

If we could take this at its face value we should suggest a day for 
rejoicing and thanksgiving. An era of good feeling, the industrial mel- 
lenium, would seem to be dawning. Unfortunately the soft words of the 
resolution signify nothing. Behind them is a hostile, aggressive, fanatical 
purpose. 

What does Mr. Parry mean by “‘ rightly conducted’’ unions? He is 
opposed to arbitration and conciliation, as well as to what he is pleased to 
call compulsion and intimidation. Personally he would condescend to recog- 
nize unions that never went out on strike, that never discriminated against 
their enemies, that never exercised their rights of peaceable assembly and 
peaceable persuasion. He and many of his associates declare that the associ- 
ation will fight the ‘‘ boycott, picketing, coercion, and intimidation.’’ Some 
add to this the union shop, purposely misnamed the ‘‘ closed shop.’’ Others 
go so far as to say that not only will the alliance make war on the union 
shop idea, but strikes by more than one man at a time will likewise be 
opposed as conspiracies in restraint of trade. 

The resolutions of the new organization are ambiguous and vague, but 
their commentators teach us how to construe them. What is the meaning of 
this ‘‘ whereas’’ and the ‘‘ resolved ’’ which follows ? 
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_ Whereas the Constitution of the United States provides that Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several states, and 
further provides that ‘‘no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, nor shall private property be taken without just compensation, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, that this convention demand that the officials, whether civic, state, or 
national, enforce the law of the land and see to it that every man, woman, and child seek- 
ing to earn an honest livelihood shall be protected therein by the whole force of the 
state or of the nation, if it be necessary. 

This does not refer to violence, to physical force, or intimidation in con- 
nection with strikes. The constitutional amendments cited are irrelevant to 
the question of enforcing peace and order and of preventing mob rule and 
rioting. The gentlemen who drew the resolutions cared little about the occa- 
sional instances of violence. What they meant, but were afraid to say, was 
that peaceable strikes and agreements to withhold patronage from enemies 
of labor were conspiracies under federal law. 

They knew that the labor organizations neither desired nor advised vio- 
lence, but they also knew that the leading exponents of unionism vigorously 
asserted the right of concerted action in strikes and in boycotting of the pacific 
and non-aggressive kind. These are the things at which the resolutions 
hint, and labor will not be misled by hypocritical professions of moderation 
and sympathy. 

Among the objects of the association we find in the press dispatches the 
following: ' 

First, to assist by all lawful and practical means the properly constituted authori- 
ties of the state and nation in maintaining and defending the supremacy of the law and 


the rights of the citizen. 
Second, to assist all the people of America in resisting encroachments on their con- 


stitutional rights. 

Third, to promote and encourage harmonious relations between employers and their 
employes on a basis of equal justice to both. 

Fourth, to assist local, state, and national associations of manufacturers and em- 
ployers in their efforts to establish and maintain industrial peace and tocreate and direct 
a public sentiment in opposition to all forms of violence, coercion, and intimidation. 

Fifth, to foster and encourage by legitimate means enterprise and freedom in man- 
agement of industry. 


We, too, desire the maintenance of the supremacy of the law and the 
right of the citizen, but we should consider it oppressive presumption to 
offer ‘‘assistance’’ to the national and state authorities. Our governments 
have plenty of legal acumen and physical force at their command. They do 
not require the services of vigilance societies. 

The second object is ridiculous. A few hundred employers undertake to 
assist all the people of America in resisting encroachments. But this does 
not concern us, for labor does not ask anything that is contrary to the Con- 
stitution. It is satisfied with the rights it enjoys under the Constitution, if 
the injunction-made attorneys and judges will but respect them. 

The third plank has but little value, if Mr. Parry is to impose on the 
association his peculiar idea of ‘‘equal justice.’’ The fourth we already have 
dealt with, and theré remains the fifth. 

Freedom in the management of industry! A cant phrase which will be 
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echoed by the unthinking. Organized freedom certainly proposes to regu- 
late freedom in management of industry, and this regulation is inevitable in 
a free (or half free) society. The slave holder had full freedom in manage- 
ment of industry, but the organized workmen will not accept a slavery 
status. They ‘‘limit’’ the freedom of management by making their own 
terms, by striking, if necessary, to enforce fair terms, by combining to im- 
pose justice on the employers. 

The seller might want full freedom to charge the buyer any price he 
pleased, but his freedom of management is limited by the buyer’s right not 
to purchase. 

The workman must reckon with the employer and the employer with 
the workman. Ejither’s freedom of managing his business is limited by the 
right and freedom of the other. What the anti-union employers want is the 
freedom to manage the workman's business. This they can not have in the 
absence of slavery. 

Some months ago we had occasion to define our position toward 
employers’ associations. What we said then may be applied by all whom it 
concerns to this national vigilance society. 

Employers’ associations can have peace, harmony, and friendly treat- 
ment if they are willing to merit them by recognizing the rights and just 
claims of labor. If they prefer industrial war, they will find organized and 
federated labor ready for a long campaign and confident of ultimate victory. 

We shall not reorganize to please Mr. Parry. Our principles and 
purpose will stand the moral, economic, and constitutional tests. 

Here we stand; here we remain. 





THE FOLLY In the report which we had the honor to submit to the con- 
OF WAGE vention of the American Federation of Labor, and in 
REDUCTIONS. addresses elsewhere, we have insisted that the policy of 
cutting wages, and thereby curtailing the consuming power of the masses, 
pursued by employers during former periods of industrial depression, was 
not only unwise and uneconomic but simply accentuated the situation and made 
a bad condition worse. Because of this position we have come in for severe 
criticism by the capitalist press which, of course, simply views the matter 
superficially and selfishly and would have the folly repeated. They urge that 
the law of supply and demand must find its full, free, and untrammeled 
operation, and argue that ‘‘ when times are good, wages rise; and when times 
become bad, wages must fall; that employers must govern themselves ac- 
cording to the market price of the products, and when that market falls 
wages must be cut.’’ 

Of course if we lived in an era of entire individual initiative and work- 
men owned the tools with which they labored, each one could determine for 
himself the selling price of his own labor as well as the finished product, 
but in our time when labor is subdivided and specialized, and simple 
parts of work are performed with great machines, and by the aggrega- 
tion of a great number of machines and workmen the finished product is 
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turned out, the individual workman, as such, has no voice in determining 
either the wages he shall receive or a voice or influence in the cost price of 
the finished product. Hence, workmen seek in collective effort to protect 
their interests and individuality which they have lost by the development 
of industry. 

The so-called law of supply and demand is not regarded either of divine 
origin or so sacred that the employers refuse to interfere with its full, tree, 
and untrammeled operation. 

The formation of companies, corporations, and trusts by which the out- 
put of industry is controlled, and prices arbitrarily set by dictum of their 
magnates, is directly undertaken to overcome the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. 

When this is done by capital for its own profit alone it is all right; 
when labor undertakes to protect its standard of life, not only in its own 
interests, but in the interests of all, we are warned that it is all wrong. 

If an industrial reaction shall set in, would not a curtailment of the 
consuming power of the masses still further intensify the industrial de- 
pression ? 

‘What determines more potentially the consuming power of the work- 
ers than the wages they receive in return for labor performed ? 

With constantly improved machinery and the propelling force of 
steam and electricity, the tendency of the selling price of an article will 
have a lower trend; but this need not and should not interfere with fair 
living wage to the wage-earners, for as a matter of fact higher wages 
always tend towards lessening the cost of production. High wages is 
the incentive for new machinery. 

The old theory that the selling price of an article shall determine the 
wages paid to the workmen is hollow, shallow, and unnatural. 

The order must be reversed and the first consideration in the selling 
price of an article must be a fair wage to labor. Wages must dominate 
prices, not prices dominate wages. 

It isa libel upon the human family to assert that in the production of any 
article for the use and benefit of man a living wage can not be paid. 

The position of our opponents is untenable, and has been proved injuri- 
ous, even though it be hoary, old, and timeworn. The position of labor is 
the new, the wise, the most beneficial. 

Our opponents have often been compelled to revise their political 
economy as well as their policies in the past, and no doubt will often be 
required to do so again, and none have been greater factors in teaching the 
new lessons than the much abused and despised organizations of labor. 

We have urged and still urge employers to pursue the more enlightened 
course to avoid cutting wages. 

WE HAVE ADVISED AND SHALL CONTINUE TO ADVISE OUR FELLOW- 
WORKMEN TO RESIST REDUCTIONS IN WAGES BY EVERY LAWFUL MEANS 
WITHIN THEIR POWER, FOR AS WE HAVE SAID BEFORE, ‘‘IT IS BETTER TO 
RESIST AND LOSE THAN NOT TO RESIST AT ALL.”’ 

Let workmen complacently accept reductions in their wages and it will 
be an invitation to repeat the reduction at will, intensifying the depression 
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and provoking an industrial crisis; forcing down the workers in the economic 
and social scale and bringing on fearful poverty, misery, and degradation. 
Resistance on the part of labor to reduction of wages will check this toa 
great degree and at least demonstrate to the ignorant and short-sighted 
employers that such a course is exceedingly expensive to them and will 
prevent its repetition. 

We are confident that by reason of the present organized status of the 
workers in our country, we have already prevented and shall prevent an 
industrial depression from becoming acute. We can make this fact doubly 
assured by still further organizing and preparing to defend our present 
standard of living and prevent any attempt to force us to recede. 

In the interest of the workers, aye, in the interests of all our people, we 
urge the employers generally not to force the issue by attempting to reduce 
wages. 

To our fellow-workers we say organize, unite, and federate, and prepare 
to resist to the uttermost any attempt to invade our rights and take from us 
the means by which we sustain ourselves and the dear ones dependent 
upon us. 

Our contention is not only for ourselves and for our own time, btit for 
all and for all time. 





TWO LETTERS Lhe subject of our fellow-workers protecting their interests 
OF GENERAL and providing themselves with the means for more effectually 
INTEREST TO doing so, is always interesting. In view of this fact, and 
LABOR. inasmuch as the subject-matter dealt with in the following 
letters bear on two important features in connection therewith, they are 
published for the good they may do: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 30, 1903. 
Mr. JOHN MULHOLLAND, 
President, International Association of Allied Metal Mechanics. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: You ask me for an expression of opinion regarding the 
subject of an increase in the dues of the members of your organization. Although almost 
overwhelmed with work in connection with the forthcoming convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, I deem the subject of such vital importance that I avail myself of 
your courtesy even, however briefly, to say a few words upon the subject. 

In my judgment next to organization of the workingmen themselves the other 
essential feature to the protection and well-being of labor is the accumulation of a large 
fund in our trade unions. Without this we can not successfully continue on our road to 
progress. 

The most potent factor to prevent invasion of labor’s rights is a strong fund upon 
which the members may rely in time of need. 

Almost any trade union can manage after some fashion to hold together, and in a 
fair way improve the condition of its members during the periods of industrial activity ; 
but these do not always prevail, and industrial stagnation is quite as natural as indus- 
trial activity under modern economic society. The accumulation of funds is designed for 
the purpose of protecting the interests of the members during these dull periods and to 
maintain the organization, so that advantage may not be taken of the disorganized 
condition of the workers. 

A good fund in a trade union not only protects the members all times, but does so 
without the necessity of resorting to strikes. 
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Employers would hesitate long before attacking a union when they know in advance 
that it is capable of sustaining the members in a prolonged struggle. 

To accomplish this it is necessary for the members to take a comprehensive and 
common-sense view of the situation, and gladly engraft in their constitution and laws 
the payment of higher dues, and establish a financial system that shall protect them in 
all the ills that may befall them, while at the same time accumulate funds that shall 
stand them in good stead in every vicissitude of their lives as wage-workers. 

It is my sincere hope that at your forthcoming convention an advance step will be 
taken in the direction indicated, for it will materially help and maintain the members of 
your craft, and be helpful in the uplifting of the entire wage-workers of our country. 

There is much more to be said upon this subject, but I have now nv time to write it. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 2, 1903. 
Mr. A. F. LIEBIG, 
Secretary, Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your favor of November 5, with enclosed matter, came 
duly to hand. 

I have read the proposed amendment to the constitution of your organization on 
strikes and lockouts, and while I think in the main the matter providing for the approval 
of strikes is good, yet there are two points against which there is a potent objection, and 
one which is exceedingly dangerous. The one is to promise to pay $6 per week as strike 
benefit. This amount is entirely too high, particularly in organizations which have little 
or no funds. Some of the best international unions in the country do not pay so high a 
strike benefit. The best international unions, even with their great treasuries, provide 
only for $5 per week strike benefit. 

The great danger is in making a promise to men in a trade union which it is not 
only possible, but probable, that you will be unable to fulfill. Any other institution on 
earth may make promises to members and then discontinue the same or change their 
laws and little or no fault is found, but when a trade union undertakes to do this usually 
the organization is destroyed. 

The other point to which your attention is called is the provision as to how funds 
should be raised for a strike. Ordinarily, assessing members may be a fair means, but in 
trade unions we must prepare for those things which are extraordinary and yet which 
always come at some time or other in the history of an organization. 

According to the proposition under consideration an assessment is to be levied when 
a strike is in progress. This may do very well if you can always be assured that a strike 
will be in one locality alone; but as you know, it often occurs, particularly during periods 
of industrial stagnation, that many men are on strike not necessarily for an increase in 
their wages, but against reductions, or against a movement to increase the hours of 
labor. If there be any combination among the employers you might find half or more 
of your members on strike, and then I submit to your consideration whether it would be 
possible for you to levy assessments. Yes, you may levy them, but is not the collection 
of them another thing? 

The better method which I would suggest is the payment of higher dues in season 
and out of season, so that your organization might accumulate funds during those 
periods when members are employed, so that they may have funds to draw upon in case 
they may be involved in trade disputes. 

In my report to the Boston convention of the American Federation of Labor I make 
reference to the subject of high dues and accumulations of funds, and inclose copy of 
that report herein. You may make use of any portion of that which you desire. 

With best wishes for your success, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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TRADE UNIONISM VERSUS SOCIALISM. 





PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ SPEECH AT BOSTON CONVENTION OF THE 
A. F. OF L. 





President Gompers: Mr. Chairman and fellow- 
delegates, I am always impressed with an earnest 
man’s utterances, and to me a man who makes a 
statement and gives me an assurance, my dispo- 
sition has always been to be credulous and to 
believe him. When an organization makes a declar- 
ation, my disposition is to believe it. I am always 
inclined to believe a man or an aggregation of men 
to be honest, but when I discover that a man has 
made professions of one thing and his actions 
belie his words, then I am like the Missourian; 
after that, so far as he is concerned, he must 
show me. 

Vice-President Duncan has not the opportunity 
to reply to his critics, because of his calling atten- 
tion to the conduct of the men who clothed them- 
selves in the mantle of socialism, and assumed a 
position of superiority, mentally, in honesty, in 
work, and in ennobling purposes. It is because 
their professions are in entire discord with their 
actions in this convention that it is necessary to 
call their position in question 

I shall not refer at this time to their very many 
detailed acts of treachery to the trade union move- 
ment; but I shall refer to some of the declarations 
made upon the floor of this convention by delegates 
participating in this discussion and show you that 
though they may believe themselves to be trade 
unionists they are at heart and logically the antago- 
nists of our movement. 

I want to say, and I am sure it will come asa 
shock to the brother, for between Mr. Hayes and 
myself—I mean Max Hayes—personally there has, 
I think, existed a very close and sympathetic bond 
of friendship, but here we differ—I am a trade 
unionist; he thinks he is. 

Delegate Hayes, I firmly believe, was ill when he 
came to this convention. He could not accept a 
duty which was meant as a compliment, and has 
been so regarded by other men, to perform com- 
mittee work; but if ever a man made an effort and 
showed that he was sacrificing his vitality he did 
in making his address upon a speculative theory 
which, undoubtedly, he thought more important 
than the doing of the essential work of the con- 
vention. 

Our friends, the socialists, always when with us 
havean excellent conception of the trouble in our 
industrial life. They say, as we say, and as every 
intelligent man or woman says, that there are 
miseries which surround us. We recognize the 


poverty, we know the sweatshop, we can play on 
every string of the harp, and touch the tenderest 
chords of human sympathy; but while we recog- 
nize the evil and would apply the remedy, our 


socialist friends would look forward to the prom, 
ised land, and wait for ‘‘the sweet by and by.’ 
Their statements as to economic ills are ri:ht? 
their conclusions and their philosophy are ” all 
askew. 

The action of the committee has been found 
fault with because they did not bring in a substi- 
tute for the resolutions presented, but instead took 
a course that will bring this matter fairly and 
squarely before the convention. At the last conven- 
tion in New Orleans, through placing us in a false 
position, the resolution upon this question came 
within an ace of being adopted; but this year the 
committee has made this question a plain, broad 
proposition. 

The vote that will be recorded here to-day against 
the report of the committee will be fairly ani 
squarely recorded in favor of socialism; and the 
vote that is recorded in favor of the committee's 
report will be against socialism. And it will be rec- 
ognized as such throughout the land. 

There has not been a legislative body before 
which the other officers of the Federation or I 
myself have appeared, nor an association of em- 
ployers, nor individual employers with whom we 
have met in conference but that we have been con- 
fronted with this socialistic amendment, so-calle:, 
which came near being passed at New Orleans. It 
has made, and will make, our work doubly difficult, 
because these employers have refused and do tr- 
fuse to confer for the adjustment of difficulties and 
disputes when they are led to believe by declaration 
that property is in danger of confiscation. 

We have been asked how many trade unionists 
there are in Congress. I venture to say that there 
are more trade unionists in Congress and in our 
state legislatures holding clear cards than there are 
elsewhere in similar positions the world over. Do 
you suppose the socialists want trade unionists 
elected to Congress and to the legislatures? 

(Delegate J. Keyes. ‘‘ No.’’ 

Of course, no. Of course, Socialist Brother 
Keyes, ‘‘no.’’ I am proud of you, Brother Keyes, for 
your honesty in admitting it. But what Brother 
Keyes has just admitted on the floor is very true of 
every other socialist in the convention. As a 
matter of fact, wherever there has been a trade 
unionist candidate for any political office if there 
have been half a dozen socialists in town they have 
always tried to defeat the trade unionists. 

Now, there has been a remark made about the 
passage of the military law by Congress. I a it 
would have been a good thing if we could have 
prevented the passage of that law, but the delegate 
said that if we even had a minority in Congress it 
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could not have become law. I point him to the 
fact that in Germany they have the largest number 
of any party in the parliament of that country, and 
yet they have the most tyrannical military laws of 
any country on the globe. 

It is all very well to make a declaration, but the 
facts are another thing. We are told we ought not 
to rely upon an indiscreet remark by a socialist 
here and there; but if not, then why rely upon the 
remarks of trade unionists here and there? Yes, 
an indiscreet remark—but the difficulty here and 
outside of the conventions of the A. F. of L. is to 
find a socialist who is not all the time guilty of 
making indiscreet remarks. He is at it all the time. 

When the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, 
backed by Mr. De Leon—and I will not ask par- 
don for mentioning his name, because if a man is 
consistent he is entitled to have his name men- 
tioned— 

(Delegate J. Mahlon Barnes rose to speak. Dele- 
gate Carey, of Haverhill, also called out: ‘I 
object. “s 

You don’t know what Iam going to say. You 
were members of that party when the Socialist 
Alliance was started. 

(Delegate Max Hayes: ‘‘ Let me explain.’’ Cries 
of ** Sit down ’”’ and ‘“‘ Hear him.’’) 

Iam stating the facts, that is all. They broke 
away because of the domination of this man De 
Leon, and started out to form a new Socialist party, 
and declared what Delegate White declared here on 
the floor of the convention to-day was their policy, 
that the trade unionists must be unhampered and 
fought from within. 

(Delegate Hayes: ‘‘That is more than any re- 
publican or democrat would say.’’) 

For that reason I am not with those parties, and 
one of the reasons I am not with your party is be- 
cause I want to be in line with the declaration that 
the trade union —-. the movement and the 
work, must be unhampered by your political nos- 
trums. 

When the Socialists formed the American Labor 
Union in rivalry to the A. F. of L., I took occasion 
to continually say in THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST that it was but another attempt to form 
another Socialist trade and labor alliance without 
its practical courage to openly declare its enmity 
to the American trade union movement. 

Is it not a fact that no matter what we achieve, 
we are belittled by the Socialists? Even the Labor 
Day we have achieved for all the people of our 
country—the proposition comes in here to abolish 
it and to make Labor Day in line with the Labor 
Day of continental Europe, May ist. The A. F. of 
L. in 1879 addressed a letter to the French work- 
ingmen, suggesting to them to celebrate the ist of 
May when the carpenters were to inaugurate the 
eight-hour day; and from that suggestion, made 
by your humble servant, they have made the ist 
of May of each year their holiday, and how do they 
celebrate it, usually on the Sunday before or the 
Sunday after. They take no holiday, but they 
sometimes celebrate in the evening of May ist. 

In no country on the globe has her ever taken 
a day for itself without asking consent, or begging 
or apologizing for itself, except in this country. 
And yet the Socialists want us to give up our own 


Labor Day and celebrate on May ist, I suppose 
in the evening. 

The secretary of the Socialist party has severed 
his connection with the reformed (?) Socialist 
party. because of his being opposed to the hostile 
tactics of that party to the trade unions; and, being 
at heart a trade unionist, he was forced out of his 
position. Since that time he has given to the world 
the real reasons why he was forced out—because 
he dared to stand up in defense of trade unions 


and against the policy of antagonizing the trade 


unions and hoisting up the American Labor Union. 

Is it not true, to a very great extent, that your 
Socialistic American Labor Union, except the 
miners and a very few others, is made up very 
largely of expelled members of the trade unions 
who broke faith with their fellow-workmen? Do 
you Socialists here deny it? Your official papers 
say so, and your socialist organizers’ reports admit 
it. Are your socialist unions not boycotting the In- 
ternational Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union label 
and the International Papermakers’ Union label, 
and other international unions, and where they do 
not boycott them, hold the threat over the heads 
of some other unions, compelling them either to 
submit, or forcing them to waver in their fealty 
and loyalty to the movement? 

The cigarmakers’ union of Denver has had this 
condition of things confront it. They were threat- 
ened with a socialist boycott of their label, and 
their president and those poor fellows, many of 
whom can not labor elsewhere, must submit to the 
dictates of the Socialist organization, for they have 
no other alternative except to get out of Denver. 
Because they can not otherwise work and support 
themselves, they must submit, or be boycotted by 
Socialists out of the beneficent climate of Denver, 
and driven elsewhere, to pine away from the 
ravages of that dread disease from which so many 
suffer and by reason of which they sought that 
climate for the relief afforded. 

Men of labor, if you were in the office of the A. 
F. of L. for a time and you knew the things that 
transpire in the labor movement in a general and 
in a specific way—for they are all focussed there, 
and we know what is going on and we know the 
enemies of the labor movement—you would have 
your opinion clear cut upon this subject. Why, 
we have spent more money in organizing in 
Colorado itself than in any other state, notwith- 
standing that, industrially considered, it ought to 
cost very little. 

I want to tell you Socialists that I have studied 
your philosophy; read your works upon economics, 
and not the meanest of them; studied your stand- 
ard works, both in English and German—have not 
only read, but studied them. I have heard your 
orators and watched the work of your movement 
the world over. I have kept close watch upon your 
doctrines for thirty years; have been closely asso- 
ciated with many of you, and know how you think 
and what you pro . I know, too, what you have 
up your sleeve. And I want to say that I am entirely 
at variance with your philosophy. I declare it to 
yor. Iam not only at variance with your doctrines, 

ut with your philosophy. 

Economically, you are unsound; socially, you 
are wrong; industrially, you are an impossibility. 





SOLVING UNION PROBLEMS. 


POWER OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 
C. A. PETERSON, Sec. Int. Carriage Workers. 


The present condition of any particular line of 
action engaged in by any element of society, ora 
community, or an entire people, is directly trace- 
able to concert or combination. The world itself, 
as it appears to us, is the result of organization in 
one form or another. Through organization we 
gain power, and power exerted in the interest of 
the masses must improve the condition of man- 
kind. Whatever the fortunes of to-day or to-mor- 
row, the labor movement is certain to live. As in 
the past, so in the future, the externals of the 
movement may change, but its germinating prin- 
ciple, its root, will remain the same forever. 

Organization must always reach a certain degree 
of efficiency before that concerted action, that 
necessary degree of discipline, can be gained which 
is essential to secure the greatest result from com- 
bined effort. Capital and labor both have reached 
their present state of efficiency and power through 
organization. And both are gradually, if independ- 
ently, moving toward a plane that will incalcu- 
lably improve present conditions. Underlying every 
institution is a certain form of organization largely 
responsible for the successful carrying out of the 
project of such institution. 

With the recognition of the truth that labor is 
the sole support of life as enunciated in the Divine 
mandate, ‘‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread,’’ goes the recognition of that other truth, 
“In unity is strength.”’ 

Organizations properly regulated are the only 
safeguards of the wealth producers of the republic. 
They constitute a large percentage of society, and 
their success and happiness depend on receiving a 
just recompense for their labor, it matters not 
whether employed upon the farm, mine, or work- 
shop. The success of business depends upon the 
prosperity of the people. The unrestricted power 
of organized capital engaged in the interest of the 
few, without a proper regard for the interest of the 
many, introduces evils from which we seek relief, 
and the problem becomes— 

, How can society be relieved of the evils of 
capital without interfering with its economic 
value?”’ 

On the other hand, organized labor engaged in 
the interest of the many, with its unlimited capa- 
bilities both economically and for good, has its 
defects, but they are wholly defects of organiza- 
tion. Every man whose efforts are exerted in labor’s 
cause realizes that those defects exist as well as 
he realizes that they are not deliberately main- 
tained. It is not a question of how to eliminate 
them, but the opportunity—the power to do so. 

The trade union movement is not in the interest 
of any particular element of working people, but 
in the interest of humanity; the non-unionist as 
well as the unionist; the strike-breaker as well as 
the striker. The contract-breaker as well as the 
contract-upholder all share equally in any improve- 
ment gained by organized labor, and it is unreason- 
able for the unionist who has labored and suffered 
to bring about those improvements to expect that 
support from the non-unionist proportionate with 
the benefit he gains. 


Labor’s cause is humanity’s cause and the trade 
unionist’s burden. It is therefore to a great extent 
a question of unionism or non-unionism, organized 
or disorganized labor. Few there are who will sub- 
scribe to the belief that the future condition, 
industrially or socially, of the workingman would 
be enhanced by the effacement of labor organiza- 
tions. . 

As we retrace the steps of civilization we find 
the evidence of labor’s struggle upon every hand 
and in every epoch of the world’s progress. The 
glorious conception of equality which rose with the 
child that was born at Bethlehem, two thousand 
years ago, has flamed far and wide upon the field 
of labor. To that conception we owe the perennial 
life and the imperishable hope of the labor move- 
ment. To that conception humanity owes all that 
is noblest in its songs, all that is sweetest in its 
sorrows, all that is most earnest in its prayers. The 
history of the labor movement is the history of the 
human race. The failure of the movement would 
be the failure of humanity. Its successes are told 
in every step of mans’ progress from the era of 
barbarism to the comparative enlightenment of the 
present age. 


HEW TO THE LINE. 
O. P. SMITH. 


The growth and success of organized labor de- 

nds entirely upon the unions comprising organ- 
ized labor. If a wise, conservative, but progressive 
policy is adhered to, then labor will be respected 
and its petitions will be given thoughtful consid- 
eration by the great American public. 

If, on the other hand, the unions should by any 
chance listen to the numerous rainbow chasers and 
dreamers who are moved solely by sentiment and 
class hatred, then the result can easily be foretold. 

This, however, is not at all probable, for the 
reason that the vast majority of trade unionists are 
conservative. The radical element is more in evi- 
dence in noise than in numbers, and their influence 
is more apparent than rea}, and while thev cause 
us no end of trouble, still when we meet them on 
level ground we have no trouble. 

The outlook for organized labor was never 
brighter than at present. True, there is consider- 
able stir in the industrial field, and there have been 
some disagreeable conflicts between employer and 
employe, but these so-called conflicts are, in my 
opinion, but the forerunners of a better era for 
both capital and labor, and are necessary. They 
serve as an educator to both sides, and will hasten 
the time when strikes and lockouts will be but 
matters of history. 

Personally I agree with President Gompers and 
am in favor of the employers organizing. This is 
being done and the child is born that will live to 
see the day when the question of industrial dis- 
putes will be adjusted by a joint conference of the 
two great forces of the industrial world, organized 
labor and organized capital. General peace and 
harmony will prevail; progress and prosperity will 
then reign in the greatest republic that ever 
existed. 
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I am aware, of course, that to reach this satisfac- 
tory state will require a considerable amount of 
education and experience on the part of both 
capital and labor, but I have faith in the intelli- 
gence of the American people and believe that all 
will be right in time.”’ 


WHAT IS PAID TO LABOR. 
F. G. R. GORDON. 


Since writing my article in a former issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST on ‘‘Labor’s Real 
Share,’’ the Socialist editors have tried to make 
it appear that labor receives less than one-half of 
what it produces. Mr. Henry L. Slobodin, a law- 
yer and Socialist politician, has attempted to 
make it appear that labor receives only one-third 
of what it produces, and takes for his illustration 
the gas industry. Such an illustration is mani- 
festly unfair to begin with. If he had wished to 
be impartial he should have taken the shoe, textile, 
clothing, building industry, or something of that 
sort, and not pick out an industry that is largely 
different from that of general manufacture. Let us 
then take that old-established boot and shoe in- 
dustry and learn the real facts. 

The total value of boots and shoes produced in 
1899 (see Census of 1900) was $261,028,580; wages 
paid, $59,175,883; cost of materials, $169,604,054; 
the miscellaneous expense was $10,766,492; sal- 
aries for clerks in office, foremen, and superintend- 
ents were $7,757,749. 

Adding up the cost of all these expenses we find 
a total of $247,304,178, leaving a balance of 
$13,724,402. This last sum represents what is left 
after paying expenses, and it should be borne in 
mind that out of this $13,702,402 must be sub- 
tracted the cost of selling the produce, and this 
last balance will be the met profit in this industry. 

The miscellaneous expense and the cost of ma- 
terials was $180,370,546, leaving the net value of 
wealth production in the 1,600 shoe factories at 
$80,658,034. 

The total expenditure for wages, including the 
wages of clerks and foremen, was $66,933,632, and 
this ts over 82 per cent. of the total net wealth pro- 
duction, or more than four-fifths. In this connec- 
tion it should be stated that a// /abor is not 
counted, for out of the 2,030 firm proprietors at 
least three-fourths of them work, though of course 
a part of their labor is directed to selling shoes. 

The capital invested in this industry was over 
$100,000,000, and nearly $17,000,000 was invested 
in machinery alone. It may be said that only the 
wages of the strictly common labor, and not the 
labor of clerks and foremen and superintendents, 
should be reckoned; but the labor of the latter 
is absolutely necessary to production under any 
system. The partisan efforts of the Socialist politi- 
cians to prove that labor receives less than one- 
third or one half or even two-thirds of what it 
produces will fail, because there are not any facts 
to prove it. 





SOCIALIST FALSE PRETENCE. 
JAMEs S. ROCHE. 
In so far as socialism is understood to be an 
ideal, comprehending a perfect relationship of 


men, with the Golden Rule as its principle of 
action, involving a brotherhood in the true sense 


of the word, I am in perfect accord with it and 
any purely ethical association which promulgates 
its doctrine. In short, with socialism in the ab- 
stract I have no quarrel whatever. 

But when socialism comes to us in the form of 
the Socialist party of to-day, offering itself seriously 
as a political instrument or organization of, by, or 
for the wage-working class in its present struggles for 
emancipation, and basing its claims to existence 
or recognition on that ground, it is then, I say, in 
the light of its past record and its present attitude 
toward that class, that socialism exposes itself as a 
monstrosity, a living lie. 

Let us let the Socialist party damn itself by con- 
trasting its tactics with its fundamental philosophy; 
its practice with its theory. 

According to Karl Marx and all recognized 
socialist authorities, the evolution of society, as a 
natural process of its inherent law, develops cer- 
tain classes with conflicting material interests, 
and a class struggle inevitably results. These inter- 
ests are fundamentally and essentially economic, 
and the classes move in obedience to them irre 
sistibly, being absolutely governed by them. 

Solely for the purpose of protecting and advanc- 
ing the respective economic class interests, political 
parties are formed in modern society, and the 
proletariat, or wage-working class (whose historic 
mission it is, ultimately, to overthrow the dominant 
or capitalist class), organizes its political machine 
for the capture of the power of government with 
which to enforce its demands. The Socialist party 
is therefore born as the creature of this class to 
serve its purposes. So far, so good, theoretically. 

I am sure that no scientific socialist will attempt 
to deny that these are the generally accepted 
grounds for the Socialist party’s existence. 

Now is a class movement comprised in, and ex- 

ressed by, the individual units of the class mov- 
ing independently of one another? 

As between 10,000,000 unorganized men and 
4,000,000 organized men, which represents the class 
and its interest ? 

No one with an ounce of sense, claiming to know 
anything of the subject, can hesitate to answer. 
The organized element alone represents a class 
movement and a class interest, and it would be as 
idle to deny this self-evident fact with respect to 
the wage-workers as to deny that the trusts or em- 
ployers’ associations represent the capitalist class 
and its interest. In either case the fact that numem 
ically both are a minority of the class cuts no 
figure whatever, as a scientific proposition. Despite 
their numbers an unorganized mass is nothing but 
a given number of individuals, as such representing 
themselves, whether they be capitalists or wage- 
workers. The organized elements, I repeat, repre- 
sent the class as a whole, and I challenge anyone 
to successfully refute this proposition. 

Now, assuming for the sake of argument that 
there are two organizations of the pie 
class, one economic—the A. F. of 1,.—compose 
exclusively of wage-workers; the other political— 
the Socialist party—composed of capitalists and 
wage-workers, union and non-union men; in what 
relation should they stand to each other and which 
should be the dominant body? Here we return to 
first principles for an answer, and find, first, that 
the class interest is essentially and fundamentally 
economic; second, that the political party exists 
solely for the purpose of advancing or protecting 
these interests; third, that the class and its inter- 
ests are embodied in its organized expression. 
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According to this, is it not plain that the eco- 
nomic organization should dictate the policy and 
govern the action of the political organization; that 
the latter should be purely a reflex of the former, 
functioning politically, and identical in its pro- 
gramme for the immediate and ultimate interest of 
the class, as determined by the economic organiza- 
tion at a given time? 

Now, if we have established our contention, and 
there is no escape from it logically, and we find 
the reputed political organization of the wage- 
working class working at cross purposes with the 
economic organization, attempting to override it, 
to impose an artificial program upon it, and fail- 
ing in that, seeking first to destroy it by forming 
one, and later encouraging, openly or covertly, 
another economic organization, which accepts its 
policy and seeks to divide the wage-workers’ 
economic movement upon political lines, can we 
escape the logical conclusion that such an 
organization is not a dona fide representative of the 
wage-working class, but a monstrosity and a 
living lie? 

Those of us who in the course of our evolution 
have passed through the narrow channel of the 
Socialist parties of these United States will recall 
the notorious Socialist Labor Party and its illegiti- 
mate child, the Socialist Trades and Labor Alli- 
ance, which was born of the theory that the 
political movement should dominate the economic 
movement of the wage-working class. We recall 
the beginning of its career and we saw its finish. 

Those of us who learned the lesson of that expe- 
rience can not fail to recognize in the American 
Labor Union of to-day the reincarnation of that 
Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, again seeking 
to divide the economic organization of the wage- 
working class on political ground; and when we 
see, in addition to this, such leaders of the Social- 
ist party as Debs and Critchlow openly aiding and 
abetting this organization; when we see still other 
leaders of the same party secretly encouraging the 
same; when we know of the censure and strictures 
passed upon the (deposed) officials of the party for 
repudiating the American Labor Union and its over- 
tures for co-operation; when we know that these 
same officials were denounced for raising funds to 

support the anthracite miners; when we know that 
the Socialist party is at this very moment fighting 
viciously the direct political movement of the 
rade unions of San Francisco; when we see the 
Socialist party papers without exception malig- 
nantly attacking tried and true leaders of the trade 
union movement solely because they reject their 
policy and doctrine, we realize that the Socialist 
party of to-day is no more a party of the wage- 
working class than its malodorous predecessor, 
and, like it, should, therefore, be buried in oblivion. 
Such a party may exist as a sectarian institution, 
with all its dogma and fanaticism, but as a political 
instrument of the wage-working class I reiterate it 
is a monstrosity and a living lie. 


THE OPEN OR CLOSED SHOP. 


By HERMAN ROBINSON, General Organizer American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


The open shop issue has been attracting consid- 
erable attention among local unions and central 
bodies, as well as being the subject for earnest dis- 


cussion at the various conventions of national and 
international unions held recently. 

We find that many employers take the position 
that by defending the open shop they do so witha 
pretense that all those who desire employment 
shall be permitted to work, regardless of their affili- 
ation or non affiliation with their respective trades 
organizations. 

Organized labor is charged with discriminating 
and preventing workingmen from obtaining em- 
ployment unless they hold membership in the 
organization of their craft. Have the employers, 
who claim to be the friends of all workingmen, and 
who are desirous they shall be accorded the same 
privileges, taken into consideration that the open 
shop is the very barrier and obstacle to equal con- 
ditions for all? 

It is well known that when a shop is unionized, 
or, as it is termed, a closed shop, the mechanics 
are employed at a standard or recognized scale of 
wages. Do the employers further recognize the fact 
that the organizations of labor instead of de- 
barring or preventing men from obtaining employ- 
ment really do just to the contrary? In those par- 
ticular instances the organizations by their efforts 
in decreasing the hours of labor are creating work 
for a larger number. 

What has the closed shop done besides their 
efforts in this direction? Here are a few facts. For 
example, review the history of the clothing in- 
dustry and the growth of the organization in ques- 
tion, namely, the United Garment Workers of 
America. It has obtained a shorter workday in 
almost every large clothing manufacturing center 
in the United States through persistent agitation 
and gigantic strikes, which involved great sacri- 
fices. It has, through this work, secured better 
conditions for its members. 

In addition, it has almost eliminated the sweat- 
shop system, and to-day we find in the place of 
the many ramshackle shops, with the old style 
of foot-power machinery; large, well lighted and 
ventilated shops, with steam or electric power to 
run the machines. 

The United Garment Workers of America, 
through its emblem or label, like many other or- 
ganizations, creates persistent and continuous agi- 
tation before the public for the purchase of prod- 
ucts that bear the same. What are the conditions 
by which the manufacturer can obtain this said 
emblem or label upon his products? He must abide 
by the rules and regulations of the organization, 

which includes the payment of the prevailing rate 
of wages, his products must be manufactured under 
sanitary, clean, and healthy conditions, which is 
one of the important features of great value to the 
consuming or purchasing public. 

Can this assurance or protection be brought 
about or maintained if employers are permitted to 
employ whomsoever they choose, work them as 
many hours as they feel inclined, and in addition 


permit portions of the work to be taken to tene- 


ment homes where sometimes contagious diseases 
prevail? The above evils are obviated by the fact 
that the employers desiring the use of the union 
label are not permitted to parcel out any portion of 
their goods in the process of manufacture to tene- 
ment homes. This would not apply alone to manu- 
facturers of a smaller degree, but would also to the 
Fifth avenue tailors as well. 

-It might be well to recall an instance of a 
nent ladies’ tailoring establishment of Fift 
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nue, New York City, whose trade consisted of the 
wealthiest and most prominent society ladies, and 
which was ex d in one of the New York daily 
papers some time ago. It was stated that = 
were made by this firm for a prominent lady whose 
very name would be recognized by the entire com- 
munity, but while the order for the garment was 
taken by the tailor the garment was actually made 
in the home of one of the journeymen tailors while 
sickness prevailed. This exposure caused the pro- 
prietor of the establishment in question to enter 
suit to the amount of $50,000 for libel against the 
aper which published the story. In order to de- 
end the suit, the management of the newspaper 
through its representatives set about to gather the 
evidence. They were placed in possession of the 
same, and nothing has been further heard of 
the suit. 

Even where a trade has no label the union and 
its recognition are a greut protection. The em- 
ployer’s excuse for not conceding the demands of 
his employes is usually, he claims, because they are 
exorbitant; yet this employer will offer more to 
individuals in order to break up the union. Failing 
to accomplish his purpose in that respect, he then 
sometimes resorts to the courts for the now famous 
(or infamous) injunction to prevent if possible 


strikers from exercising their ordinary rights as 
citizens. 

Many eer forget or perhaps do not care to 
be reminded of the fact that organized labor stands 
for more than the mere fact of controlling the 
shop. Its views are broader and more liberal. They 
realize that a fairer compensation enables them to 
live as workingmen ought and as producers of the 
wealth of the country they are entitled to a fairer 
share of that which they produce. 

By decreasing the hours of labor, more work is 
created for a larger army of workers. It further 
means that when workingmen have more leisure, 
homes are happier and brighter. The union affords 
an opportunity for the education which naturally 
results in a better and more substantial state of 
society. The non-union man who is willing to enjoy 
the conditions brought about through the efforts of 
organized labor should be willing to contribute 
towards that which has resulted in his benefit. 
The labor organizations are in a very large measure 
—— for the eliminating of the obnoxious 
and disease-breeding sweat-shops. The union pro- 
tects the purchasing public of all classes. A shop 
must be union throughout, and hence not ‘‘ open,’” 
or none of the benefits of unionism can be secured 
or maintained. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TAILORS’ APPRECIATION AND APPEAL. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL , Nov. 27, 7903. 
SAMUEL GomPERS, President, A. F. of L. 

DEAR SIR AND Bro.: I desire hereby through the 
columns of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to ex- 
tend the thanks of our organization, the Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union of America, to the various 
unions throughout the country that have contrib- 
uted for our assistance in response to the appeal 
sent out by the Executive Council of the A. F. of 
lL. The amount received up to this time is not 
large, but responses are still being received. 

The combinations of the employers in our craft 
affiliated with those of other manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations are seemingly determined to test the 
stability and fighting power of our organization to 
the greatest possible extent. Up to this time in all 
the contests we have on hand our union has 
decidedly the best of the situation, for the union 
houses that are employing our members in all the 
cities where these contests exist are doing the 
business, while the firms that are fighting our 
organization are doing almost nothing. 

With the continued support and assistance of 
organized labor, in so far as their circumstances 
will permit, I have no doubt of the ultimate com- 
plete triumph of our union. 

Trusting that all those unions that have not and 
can render us assistance will do so, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
JouN B. LENNON, General Secretary, 
Journeymen Tailors Union of America. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN , Oct. 29, 1903. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONST: 
I beg leave to report of my work during the last 
10 days. In my last report I stated that I had called 


a meeting of the musicians for Monday night, Oc- 
tober 19, at La Crosse, and the meeting was well 
attended. I spoke on the principles of trade union- 
ism. Left La Crosse Tuesday morning and arrived 
at Winona by noon; addressed the wood workers 
the same night and the next night a meeting of 
the musicians. They are not organized in Winona, 
but I feel confident that there will be a union of 
musicians in a short time. Met the organizer of the 
A. F. of L., Mr. H. Steen, and he stated that the 
movement in Winona was in a healthy condition, 
36 unions organized in that town. Left Winona 
Thursday, October 22, and arrived at Minneapolis 
the same day. Informed the organizers of the A. 
F. of L. in St. Paul and Minneapolis of my pres- 
ence. Received a good many invita‘ions from local 
unions to speak at their meetings, which I accepted, 
and was requested by Mr. Samuel Johnson, fourth 
vice-president of the International Brotherhood o 
Teamsters, to help him in his work. 

Sunday afternoon I addressed a meeting of box- 
makers and succeeded in forming a union of their 
craft in Minneapolis. Monday morning I went to 
the Imperial Brewing Company, and then visited 
other brewing companies. After several conferences 
the union presented a new agreement to nine firms, 
and seven of them signed at once, the other two 
firms two weeks later. 

Monday night I went with Brother Ceilly to St. 
Paul to help him organize a woodworkers’ council, 
and besides addressed the meeting of the boot and 
shoe workers’ union. I wish to draw your attention 
to the fact that the central body of Minneapolis is 
not affiliated with the A. F. of L. I think that 
some way could be found to have this body affil- 
iate. 

Fraternally yours, 
RICHARD BRAUNSCHWEIG, 
General Organizer, A. F. of L. 
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DECISION OF ARBITRATOR IN CARPENTERS’ CASE. 


By ADOLPH STRASSER. 


, NEw YorK City, October 20, 1903. 

To the President of the American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., and to the officers 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, and the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 

3ENTLEMEN : In compliance with the request of 
the representatives of the United Brotherhood of 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, and Amalga- 

mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, to act 
as arbitrator or umpire, I hereby bey leave to sub- 
mit my report and decision. 

From the testimony submitted in the city of 
Chicago, by both delegations, during three days 
in the latter part of August, 1903, it appears that 
at the last convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, held at New Orleans, La., in November, 
1902, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

‘*The Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
and the Amalgamated Association of Carpenters 
and Joiners request that the committee consist of 
five from each organization, they to select an un- 
pire or arbitrator, to meet on or before the first day 
of March, 1903, for the purpose of amalgamating 
the two organizations.’’ 

In addition to this the papers submitted contain 
the following : 

Page 165—minutes of the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

‘*Delegate Duncan said he would like to have 
the delegates of the two organizations state if they 
would agree to cease hostilities.” 

‘* Delegate Duffy agreed.”’ 

‘* Delegate Thomas agreed.”’ 

The unfortunate and ill-advised struggle in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and Kings, and in other 
places, during the spring and summer of 1903 
clearly prove a flagrant violation of the pledges 
given, by both parties, at the last convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The hostilities resumed amounted almost to a 
calamity ; and it will take years to eradicate the 
disastrous results. 

I deem it my plain duty, in the solution of the 
problem assigned to me, to prepare a plan of com- 
plete amalgamation within a reasonable time, and 
to submit a working agreement by which hostilities 
may be avoided pending the discussion and the 
acceptance of the plan of amalgamation. 

At the outset I desire to say that no working 
agreement can establish permanent harmony in 
any trade which is governed by two constitutions 
and two sets of rules. 

The necessary and natural efforts to increase the 
membership in the respective organizations involve 
criticism of plans and methods; creating false 
impressions, which are bound to have injurious 
results in the course of time. 


Plan of Amalgamation. 


The amalgamation shell take place ani be in 
full force cn and after January 1, 1905. 

The organization shall be known as the ‘‘ United 
Brotherhood of Carpentersand Joiners of America.’’ 


Dues and Benefits. 


The membership shall be classified as follows: 

Division A, paying 35 cents weekly. 

Division B, paying 20 cents weekly. 

Division C, paying 15 cents weekly. 

Division D, paying 10 cents weekly. 

The initiation fees now prevailing in both organi- 
zations shall remain in force until amended in 
accordance with sections 184A and 184B of the 
United Brotherhood. 


Division A, Strike and Lockout Benefits. 


Any member having contributed 35 cents weekly 
for a period of six months, engaged in a strike or 
lockout, duly authorized and approved by the 
general executive board of the United Brotherhood, 
shall be entitled to the following benefits: 

For the first fifteen weeks, $5 per week. 

For the second fifteen weeks, $3 per week. 

For the third fifteen weeks, $2 per week. 

Members in good standing for a period of three 
months, engaged in an authorized strike or lock- 
out, shall be entitled to the following benefits: 

For the first 30 weeks, $3 per week. 

For the following 15 weeks, $2 per week. 

No member shall be entitled to any benefit un- 
less said strike or lockout shall have been duly 
authorized and approved by the general executive 
board of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, nor shall any member be en- 
titled to any more than 45 weeks’ benefit during 
the progress of any strike or lockout. 


Division A, Sick Benefits. 


Any member having contributed a weekly due of 
35 cents for the period of one year shall be entitled 
to the following sick benefits: 

For the first 15 weeks, $4 per week. 

For the second 15 weeks, $2 per week. 

No member shall be entitied to more than 30 
weeks’ sick benefit in any calendar year, nor shall 
the second calendar year’s benefit commence be- 
fore two months shall have elapsed from the pay- 
ment of the last benefit. 

The following rules of the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners shall govern the pay- 
ment of sick benefits (excepting the amount of 
benefit which is heretofore provided) and remain 
in force until amended in accordance with sections 
184A and 184B of the constitution of the United 
Brotherhood: 

Rule 4, clause 8. 

Rule 18, clause 18. 

Rule 24, clauses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Rule 29, clause 8. 

Rule 34, clauses 13-14. 

Rule 39, clauses 1, 2, 3, 4 

Rule 28, clause 7. 

Rule 50, clause 1. 


Division A, Out-of-Work Benefit. 


Any member having contributed a weekly due 
of 35 cents fora period of two years shall be en- 
title: | to the following out-of-work benefit: 

For the first 12 weeks, whether continuously or 
periodically, $3 per week. 
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For the second 12 weeks, whether continuously 
or periodically, $2 per week. 

But no member shall be entitled to more than 
$60 out-of-work benefit in any one calendar year; 
nor shall any benefit be paid during the months of 
January and December. 

Rule 18, clauses 13, 15, 16. 

Rule 34, clauses 1, 3, 7, 10. 

Rule 35, clause 1. 

Rule 37, clauses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8. 

Rule 48, clauses 3, 4 of the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners shall govern the payment 
of the out of work benefit (excepting the amount 
of benefit, which is heretofore provided) until 
amended in accordance with sections 184A and 
184Bof the constitution of the United Brotherhood. 


Division A, Funeral Benefit. 


Any member having contributed a weekly due 
of 35 cents, for the period of one year, shall be en- 
titled to a funeral benefit of $100; any member 
having contributed the same dues for a period of 
five (5) years, shall be entitled to $200; any mem- 
ber having contributed the same dues for a period 
of six (6) months shall he entitled to $30. Any mem- 
ber having contributed the same dues for a period 
of two (2) years, shall be entitled on the death of 
his lawful wife to a sum of $40. No member shall 
be entitled to diaw this benefit more than once. 

Rule 21, clause 4. 

Rule 34, clause 11. 

Rule 43, clauses 1, 2, 3, 4 of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners (excepting the 
amount of benefit as heretofore provided) shall 
govern the payment of the funeral benefits, until 
aiended in accordance with sections 184A and 
184B of the constitution of the United Brother- 
hood. 


Division A, Accident or Disability Benefit. 


Any member having contributed a weekly due 
of 35 cents for a period of two (2) years shall be 
entitled to the following accident benefits: 

A. Totally disabled, $700 

B. Partially disabled, $350. 

C. Temporarily disabled, $175. 

Rule 40, clauses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Rule 50, clause 1, of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners shall govern the payment 
of the benefit until amended in accordance with 
sections 184A and 184B of the constitution of the 
United Brotherhood. 


Division A, Superannuation Benefit. 


Any member having contributed a weekly due 
of 35 cents for a period of 25 years shall be entitled 
to $2.50 per week during his natural life. Any mem- 
ber having contributed the same dues for a period 
of eighteen (18) years shall be entitled to per 
week. 

Rule 29, clause 7. 

Rule 42, clauses 1, 2, 3, 40f the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners (excepting the 
amount of benefit as heretofore provided) shall 
govern the payment of this benefit until amended 
in accordance with sections 184A and 184B of the 
constitution of the United Brotherhood. 

Division A, Tool Benefit. 

Any member having contributed a weekly due of 
35 cents for the period of one year shall be entitled, 
in case of loss of his tools by fire, water, or theft, 


toa sum not exceeding $100. Any member havin 
contributed the same dues for a period of six (6 
months shall be entitled to a benefit not exceeding 


Rule 34, clause 8. 

Rule 38, clauses 1, 2,.3, 4, and 5 (excepting the 
amount of benefit as heretofore provided) of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
shall govern the payment of the benefit until 
amended in accordance with sections 184A and 
184B of the constitution of the United Brother- 
hood. 

Division B, Paying 20 Cents Weekly, 
shall be entitled, under the same rules and re- 
strictions, to the same scale of benefits as Division 
A, as follows: 
. Strike and lockout benefits. 
. Sick benefit. 
Funeral benefit. 
. Accident or disability benefits. 
. Tool benefits. 

But no member of Division B shall be entitled to 
any out-of-work benefits, nor to any superannua- 
tion or pension benefits. 

Division C, Paying 15 Cents Weekly. 

Any member paying 15 cents weekly dues shall 
be entitled to the same benefits, and be subject to 
the same rules and restrictions, as now provided 
for by the constitution of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

In addition to the above, Division C shall be 
entitled in case of a strike or lockout, duly au- 
thorized and approved by the general executive 
board of the United Brotherhood to the following 
benefits: 

For the first 15 weeks, $3 per week. 

For the following 30 weeks, $2 per week. 

The district council or local union shall have 
authority to levy local assessments, and to solicit 
donations, for the purpose of relieving distress 
pending a strike or lockout. 
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Division D, Paying 10 Cents Weekly. 


Carpenters over fifty years of age becoming 
members,and apprentices paying the above amount, 
shall be entitled to the following benefits: 

Funeral allowance of $50, as provided for in 
section 98 of the constitution of the United Brother- 
hood. 

In case of an authorized strike or lockout to the 
following benefits: 

For the first 15 weeks, $3 per week. 

For the following 30 weeks, $2 per week. 

No member of Division D- shall be entitled to 
any strike or lockout benefits, unless he shall have 
been a contributing member for at least three (3) 
months. 

Any member desiring to be transferred from 
Division C to Division B shall give three months’ 
notice in writing to the financial secretary; said 
member shall not be over 45 years of age; and 
after contributing 20 cents weekly for the period 
of one year, shall be entitled to all benefits pro- 
vided for in Divsion B. Pending that year he shall 
be entitled to all benefits provided for in Division C. 

Any member of Divisions B and C desiring to be 
transferred to Division A shall give three months’ 
notice in writing to the financial secretary; said 
member shall not be over 40 years of age; and after 
contributing 35 cents weekly for a period of two 
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years, shall be entitled to all benefits provided for 
in Division A, provided that he has reached the 
age of (50) fifty years, and shall have been a con- 
tributing member of the United Brotherhood for 
eighteen (18) years before he can claim $2 per 
* week superannuation benefit, and a continuous 
member of 25 years before he shall be entitled to 
$2.50 per week. Pending the two years he shall re- 
ceive the benefits to which he has been previously 
entitled. 
General Reserve Fund. 


On and after January 1, 1905, the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America shall 
establish a general reserve fund, held in trust by 
local unions, under the jurisdiction of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
as a-guarantee for the payment of all benefits pro- 
vided for in the constitution. It shall be as 
follows: 

A. For every superannuated member, $50. 

B. For every member paying 35 cents weekly, 
$12.50. 

C. For every member paying 20 cents weekly, 
$10 

D. Forevery member paying 15 cents weekly, $6. 

E. Forevery member paying 10 cents weekly, $3. 

Whenever the general reserve fund shall fall be- 
low the amounts per capita provided for in this 
section, it shall be the duty of the general execu- 
tive board of the United Brotherhood to levy an 
assessment of not more than 25 cents weekly until 
the deficiency shall have been restored. 

Upon the amalgamation of both organizations on 
January 1, 1905, the American District of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
shall pay into the general reserve fund the follow- 
ing amounts : 

A. For every superannuated member, $50. 

B. For every beneficial member in good stand- 
ing over one year paying 35 cents weekly, $12.50. 

C. For all members paying 35 cents weekly in 
good standing less than one year, $7.50. 

D. For all trade section members and juniors, 


$2.50 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America shall pay into the general re- 
serve fund the following amounts: 

A. For every member in good standing for the 
period of one or more years, $7.50. 

B. For every member in good standing less 
than one year, $5. 

C. For every semi-beneficial member, $2.50. 

The funds held by the general executive board 
of the United Brotherhood for the payment of bene- 
~~, etc., shall be a part of the general reserve 
fund. 

Should the funds of both organizations on Janu- 
ary 1, 1905, be insufficient to pay into the general 
reserve fund the above amounts, then a weekly as- 
sessment of 10 cents shall be levied on the mem- 
bers of the organization having a deficiency, the 
assessment to continue until paid in full. 

On and after January 1, 1905, the general reserve 
fund shall consist of the following income: 

Initiation fees, weekly dues, fines, interest on 
money, and assessments levied by the general ex- 
ecutive board to replenish the deficiency in the 
general reserve fund. 

The general reserve fund shall be the joint prop- 
erty of all members of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, and shall be 


held in trust by local unions for the payment of 
benefits and expenses specified in the constitution, 
No local union shall have the right to make any 
donation or incur any expenses not provided for 
under the laws from this fund. 

Local unions shall have the right to expend in 
any calendar year, from the general income, for 
officers’ salaries, committee expenses, office and 
hall rents, meeting-room furnishing, printing, sta- 
tionery, postage, fuel and light, taxes to district 
councils and trades assemblies, the following 
percentages: 

Unions numbering 30 members or less, 30 per 
cent. 

Unions numbering 31 to 50 members, 25 per cent. 

Unions numbering over 50 members, 20 per cent. 

Any portion of the percentage not used in any 
calendar year, shall remain part of the general 
reserve fund. 


Equalization of Funds. 

The general secretary shall, within three months 
after the close of the fiscal year, publish in the 
official journal the annual financial report. The 
annual report shall be compiled from the monthly 
reports returned by the financial secretaries of local 
unions. 

The general secretary shall equalize every three 
years the funds held by local unions, and estab- 
lish the per capita fund each union is entitled to. 
He shall then direct the unions having expended 
less per capita for the benefits provided for in the 
constitution to remit to those unions having ex- 
pended a larger amount, until each union shall 
have its respective share. 

Whenever the funds of a local union become ex- 
hausted by legitimate expenditure for the benefits 
provided for in the constitution, the general exec- 
utive board, upon receipt of notice thereof, shall 
direct any other union to remit such amounts as 
may be deemed necessary. 

All funds of local unions, exceeding the follow- 
ing scale, shall be deposited in state savings banks 
and national banks, in the name of the union and 
three trustees: 

Unions numbering 25 members or less, all 
amounts over $25. 

Unions numbering 50 members or less, all 
amounts over $35 

Unions numbering 100 members or less, all 
amounts over $75. 

Unions numbering 250 members or less, all 
amounts over $100 

The loss sustained by the failure of any bank 
shall be considered a legitimate expense by any 
local union. No local union shall be held responsi- 
ble for such loss. 

Local unions shall be held responsible for any 
defalcation or embezzlement of their officers. Any 
loss sustained in this manner must be replaced 
within six (6) months by local assessments. De- 
faulters and embezzlers must be prosecuted crimi- 
nally. 

Any member in Divisions A and B leaving the 
jurisdiction of any local union or district and de- 

ositing his clearance or traveling card in any other 
ocal union in the United States and Canada, shall 
be entitled at once to all benefits guaranteed under 
the constitution. 

The benefits provided for in Divisions A and B 
shall not be reduced for a period of fifteen (15) 
years from the date of amalgamation. 
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All branches of the Amalgamated Society of Car- 

nters and Joiners desiring to continue in the 
same condition shall be granted a charter free of 
charge, bearing the date when originally organ- 
ized, also stating date of amalgamation. No branch 
having less than 10 members shall be allowed a 
charter, but shall amalgamate with the nearest 
union of the brotherh by depositing a travel- 
ing or clearance card. 

Strike out section 55 of the constitution of the 
United Brotherhood and insert the following: 

The general secretary of the United Brotherhood 
shall, with the consent of the executive board, 
draw upon any local union not exceeding $100 at 
one time, for a sufficient amount to meet the legiti- 
mate expenditure of the general office; said amount 
not to exceed $5,000 over the actual expenses re- 
quired monthly. Any local union failing to comply 
with this action shall, after due notice, be sus- 
pended by the general executive board, and not be 
reinstated until complied with. 

Allorders upon local unions for money to defray 
the expenses of the general office of the United 
Brotherhood shall be published in the monthly 
journal thirty days prior to the order being sent to 
local unions. 

All benefits shall be paid by local unions; but no 
local union shall have the right to pay any claim 
for funeral expenses or disability benefit without 
the sanction and approval of the general president 
and general secretary of the United Brotherhood. 

The general secretary of the American District 
of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners shall be, commencing January 1, 1905, 
assigned to the position of first assistant of the 
general secretary in the general office of the United 
Brotherhood for a term of three years, at a salary 
of not less than $25 weekly. Part of his duties 
shall be to prepare blanks for monthly reports, 
wuiform system of bookkeeping, and to enter all 
monthly reports in books provided for the purpose, 
and assist in issuing the annual report. 

Three months prior to amalgamation the 
branches connected with the American District of 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
shall elect by popular vote a general organizer, 
who shall be appointed to hold said office, com- 
mencing January 1, 1905, for a term of two years. 
He shall receive the same salary and expenses as 
other organizers of the United Brotherhood. His 
principal duty shall be to educate the members on 
the necessity of high dues and benefits, thus 
maintaining the efficiency of the United Brother- 
hood in times of depression in the trade. 

The rules of the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners governing arrearages of dues, 
etc., forfeiture of benefits, and suspension of mem- 
bers shall remain in full force for all members en- 
rolled in Divisions A and B, until amended in 
accordance with sections 184A and 184B of the 
constitution of the United Brotherhood. 

All local laws and rules of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners in reference to 
duties of officers and committees, salaries, fines, 
local management, etc., shall remain in force for 
al branches and locals, having a majority of mem- 
bers enrolled in Divisions A and B, until amended 
in proper form by said locals. 

All sections of the constitution of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
and rules of local unions, not in conflict with the 
plan of amalgamation, shall remain in force until 


amended in accordance with sections 184A and 184B 
in the constitution of the United Brotherhood. 

The general executive board of the United 
Brotherhood shall enter into communication with 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
of Great Britain and the National Carpenters’ 
Unions of Continental Europe, with a view to ar- 
ranging the exchange and acceptance of traveling 
cards of all union carpenters of the civilized world. 

The plan of amalgamation hereby submitted 
should be referred to the next conventions of 
both organizations, to be held in 1904, for dis- 
cussion, both conventions then to submit the same 
toa popular vote of the members for ratification. 

All differences arising about the interpretation of 
any section or parts of the same, in reference to 
the plan of amalgamation and trade agreement, 
shall be referred to the umpire rendering this de- 
cision for final settlement. 


Trade Agreement. 


This agreement shall remain in force for one 
year, commencing January 1, 1904. 

I. Each branch of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners shall pay a per capita tax 
of not less than 5 cents, nor more than 25 cents, 
per member per month, to the district council of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
to which it is affiliated, for every member in good 
standing on the books. Locals of the United Broth- 
erhood shall pay the same amount. 

II. In places where no branch of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners exists, 
every member of said organization working in such 
districts shall pay to the nearest local of the 
United Brotherhood 25 cents per month fora work- 
ing card, and comply with all trade rules of the 
district. For violation of any rules he shall be sub- 
ject to fines and penalties, payable into the funds 
of the district council or local union. 

III. One-half of all fines for violation of trade 
rules imposed by a district council, where a branch 
of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners is represented, shall be payable into the 
treasury of the district council, the other half to 
be retained by the branch or union to which the 
member belongs. 

IV. Any branch or members of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners violating the 
trade rules of a district in which there is a district 
council of the United Brotherhood shall be tried 
by that body, and if found guilty on a secret ballot 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present, shall 
be punished in accordance with rules to be adopted 
by the district council in the month of January, 
1904. No appeal shall be permissible from any 
judgment rendered to a higher tribunal prior to 
the complete amalgamation of both organizations. 

V. Any question affecting a change of wages, 
hours of labor, ete., under the jurisdiction of any 
district council shall be submitted to a popular 
vote of all union carpenters represented in the 
same, and if approved by a two-thirds majority on 
a secret ballot, shall be binding upon all branches, 
unions, and members. 

VI. On the last Saturday in December, 1903, a 
joint district council shall be organized in all cities 
and towns where the United Brotherhood has locals 
and the Amalgamated Society has branches for the 
regulation of wages and hours and for the adoption 
of other rules necessary for the protection of the 
trade. 
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VII. On and after January 1, 1904, all traveling 
cards issued by the Amalgamated Society shall be 
recognized by the United Brotherhood pending 
complete amalgamation. 

VIII. The district council shall have power, by 
a two-thirds vote on roll call, to levy assessments, 
not exceeding $1 weekly, three months prior toa 
contemplated strike or lockout and pending an 
authorized strike, on every working member rep- 
resented in the district council, for the manage- 
ment of strikes and lockouts, and for the payment 
of benefits, the benefit not to exceed $4 weekly. 

IX. The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners shall have equal representation, in propor- 
tion to membership represented in the district, 
on all committees conferring or arbitrating with 
employers about the regulation of wages, hours, 
employment, trade agreements, etc. 

X. Each organization shall deposit as a guaran- 
tee for a faithful compliance of the trade agreement 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000) in 
savings banks, bearing interest as follows: . 

In the city of Indianapolis, Ind., $5,000 each; in 
the city of Chicago, Ill., $5,000 each; in the city 
of Cleveland, Ohio, $5,000 each, and in the city of 
New York, $10,000 each. The amounts to be de- 


posited in the name of the president, secre 
and treasurer of the American Federation of Labor 
as trustees of said guarantee fund. All amount, 
must be deposited prior to January 10, 1904. 

XI. All claims for damages shall be filed within 
30 days after the commission of any act by either 
party in violation of trade rules, and trades union 
principles in general, with the general officers of 
each organization. A copy of the same shall be 
filed with the President of the American Federa. 
tion of Labor. 

XII. A court of claims, composed of two repre- 
sentatives from each organization, who shall select 
an umpire, shall convene on the second Monday in 
December, 1904, at the city of Cleveland, Ohio, for 
the settlement of all claims, which shall be final, 
The awards to be paid within ten days from the 
guarantee fund deposited in the banks. 

In conclusion I desire to say that I have en. 
deavored to the best of my ability to formulate a 
plan of amalgamation, and to submit a trade agree- 
ment calculated to establish harmonious relations 
and unity of action in the trade. 

At the same time I desire to say that no plan 
can be evolved which is not capable of improve. 
ment. 





THE GREAT FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


All hail to the A. F. of L., 
From mountain and valley and dell 
March onward the grand army of peace; 
At the front the shades of the past, 
The true men whose glory shall last 
Till the moan of the toilers shall cease. 


From the factory and workshop the men 
March on and keep ever in line 

Until darkness gives way to the light. 
All hail, southern brothers ! all hail ! 
Our union shall surely prevail 

In the battle for justice and right. 


All hail to the men of the West! 
Strong sons of the bravest and best ; 
And all hail to the zeal of your youth ! 
All hail to ye men of the North! 
The sound of your trumpets go forth, 
Loud proclaiming your faith in the truth. 


Ye men of the East, wise and true, 
All join in the welcome to you; 
So, all hail to all men of all lands! 
All hail ye from over the sea ! 
From the Thames, the Shannon, and Dee: 
And all hail to our hearts, homes, and hands! 


All hail to the brave men of old ! 
Whose lives were unsullied with gold; 
And all hail to the cause of the poor! 
All hail to all colors and creeds! 
And to all who feel labor’s needs ; 
So, all hail und all hail evermore ! 


All hail to our Chief, grand and strong ! 
Who fights ’gainst oppression and wrong; 
So, all hail to Sam Gompers, the true ! 
—GEORGE E. MCNEILL. 
Boston, November 20, 1903. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


——== FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC= . 





In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes : 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 1,200 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the industrial development of the country. Itis accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The 
information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage workers. They participate in the struggles of 
the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 


each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, 
this department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Broommakers. 


Oliver A. Brower.—Have formed new unions in 
Ohio, California, and Canada during the month. 
Our men in Des Moines, Iowa, won strike for in- 
creased wages. A small number of men in Charles- 
ton, Ill., are still on strike for advance in wages. 


Carpenters, Amalgamated. 

7. Atkinson.—Reports from our locals show that 
the past year has been one of steady progress de- 
spite the conditions our members have had to con- 
tend with. We have iesued 17 charters and gained 
2,082 members during the year. Strikes for im- 
proved conditions have been numerous, some 3,000 
of our members having been involved. The strikes 
for increased wages in Philadelphia, Port Chester, 
N. Y., and Toronto, Canada, were not successful, 
but in many instances, Buffalo, Boston, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit, New Haven, and St. Louis, the 
strikes have been successful in securing from 24 
cents to § cents per hour increase and establishing 
a code of working rules. In several localities im- 
proved conditions were gained by strikes of short 


(55) 


duration. Trade is good in all sections of the 


country. 
Cigarmakers. 

G. W. Perkins.—Agreeable to your request of 
recent date, I send you herewith statement of the 
progress made by the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union from October 1, 1902, to September 30, 1903, 
inclusive: 

For increase of wages—93 difficulties or applica- 
tions, including 1 disapproved, involving 282 
members (39, New Haven). Members involved, 
8,216; non-unionists, 184; total, 8,400. Successful, 
73; compromised, 2; lost, 0; pending final report, 
17; disapproved, 1. 

Against reduction—12 difficulties. Members in- 
volved, 202; non-unionists, 2; total, 204. Successful, 
9; lost, 2; pending final report, 1. 

Victimization—12 difficulties, including 1 disap- 
proved. Successful, 4; obtained employment else- 
where, 5; lost, 1; pending final report, 1; disap- 
proved, 1. Members involved in the 12 difficul- 
ties, 21. 

Lockouts—9 difficulties, involving 147 members 
and 431 non-unionists, or a total of 578. Successful 
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5; compromised, 1; lost, 2; pending final report, 1. 

Against violation apprentice laws—2 difficulties 
(there were more, but included with other causes), 
involving 8 members. Successful, 1; pending final 
report, 1. 

Other causes—20 difficulties, including 1 disap- 
proved (3 members), involving 378 members and 
138 non-unionists; total, 516. Successful, 7; com- 


promised, 1; pending final report, 11; disap- 


proved, 1. 

Voluntary reductions—1 application (454, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa). 

‘otal number of difficulties, 148; members in- 
volved, 8,972; non unionists involved, 755; grand 
total involved, 9,727; successful, 99; compromised, 
4; lost, 5; ended by members obtaining employ- 
ment elsewhere, 17; pending final report, 10; disap- 
proved, 3. . 

Of the 10 ‘‘ pending final report,’’ perhaps all are 
successful. 

The ‘lost’ strikes involved 89 members; hence 
8,873 benefited; also 755 non-unionists, or a total 
of 9,628. 

Charters granted, 56; dissolved, etc., 12. Net 
gain, 44 unions. 

Apprentice laws approved (not including those 
embodied in new bills of prices), 15; disapproved, 2. 

Closed shops, approved, 26; disapproved, 1. 

Membership October 1, 1902, 36,186; membership 
October 1, 1903. 39,200; membership net gain, 
3,014 members. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers. 


Maurice Mikol.—Outlook is very good for the 
trade in general. Four out of the five large shops 
have settled the price list for the spring trade with 
increased wages. This was obtained without any 
cessation of work, which is a novel procedure in 
the annals of the cap trade. 


Cotton Mule Spinners. 


Samuel Ross.—Trade is not so good at present 
owing to the high prices of the raw material and 
unsettled condition of things generally. We hope 
for a change for the better in the near future. 


Garment Workers, Ladies’. 


Philip Davis.—There is a dense ignorance pre- 
vailing even among the best informed trade unions 
of this country concerning the wholesome and 
wide-awake movement among the ladies’ garment 
workers, which it is high time to remove. The 
very name of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, which body I have the honor to represent, 
is invariably mixed up with the United Garment 
Workers, although it is separately chartered of 
the A. F. of L., with a membership counted in 
thousands divided into about 67 locals, situated in 
all the important clothing centers of the country, 
such as New York, Chicago, Baltimore, and San 
Francisco. This confusion exists to an even greater 


degree regarding the two distinct labels of these 
organizations, which hurts us especially. 

Now, the difference between these two parallel 
but distinct garment workers’ organizations is this, 
not that character or aims are different, but their 
jurisdiction differs: Both the United Garment 

orkers and the Internationa] Ladies’ Garment 


Workers are of the same character, each being 
com d of men and women garment workers, 
Both have the same aims, the respective mutual 
advancement, and a combined attack against the 
sweating system, child labor, and contract work, 
which are still infesting one of the richest indus- 
tries of this country. Each organization, however, 
has to work its own problems in its own restricted 
field, prescribed for it by the mother of both—the 
A. F. of L. The field of the United Garment Work- 
ers is restricted to all men’s garments, with the ex- 
ception of shirt and laundry work, which is 
regulated by a sister organization. The field of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers, in turn, 
is limited to all ladies’ garments, such as cloaks, 
— corsets, wrappers—all women’s apparel, in 
act. 

This distinction should be borne in mind, not 
only with regard to the two separate organizations, 
but especially with reference to their respective 
labels. Here, in fact, the contrast really begins, 
for, in the first place, the United Garment Workers 
has a man’s clientage, so to speak, for its trade 
and label, while the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers must look for the patronage of its label to 
the women. As the former still constitute the bulk 
of the trade union movement, the United Garment 
Workers are able to reach its patrons directly, 
while we are reduced to a proxy work, for we are 
at the mercy of the men in the trade unions on 
whom we must rely for a report back to their 
women folk concerning the issues of our trade and 
label. This makes our task of educating the con- 
sumer exceedingly difficult. 

Then again, as a natural result of the foregoing 
circumstance, while our sister label already stands 
for an achievement, that of ours is still a hope. 
The former is now in its period of harvesting, in 
fact; ours is still in bloom. The men’s garment 
workers already point wi'h pride to the splendid 
reform sh | in its allied trades, and with heads 
uplifted are looking forward to a universal eight- 
hour workday. The woman’s garment workers are 
still under the iron grip of the sweater, brutal and 
relentless as ever. The men’s garment workers are 
already pointing with pride—thanks to the patron- 
age of organized labor—to the partial abolition of 
the sweating system, child labor, and the contract 
system, and the 300or more airy, large, well-heated, 
and lighted factories which have displaced these; 
the woman’s garment workers in the cloak trade, 
with heads bowed down, are still being crushed by 
the long hours, short spasmodic seasons, small pay, 
and child labor. 

These circumstances make the task of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers so much harder. 
First, as regards organizing an element most diffi- 
cult to deal with, as the women admissibly are. 
Secondly, as regards our educating a class 
which is even more backward in the keen percep- 
tion of their duties as consumers than in their 
rights as producers. It isan undeniable fact that the 
entire label movement of the country has so far 
left the education of the woman wage-earner un- 
touched. Trade unions with label adjuncts have so 
far succeeded because they appeal to and depend 
upon men’s patronage only. 

This combined difficulty which confronts the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers, the extreme 
backwardness of the women wage-earners as con- 
sumeérs and producers alike, ought not to be the 
exclusive task of this organization alone, but of the 
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trade union movement at large. Organized labor 
shall never quite reach its goal so long as the 
women wage-earners fail to maintain their rights 
as producers, for in the 4,000,000 women wage- 
earners of this country lies the so-called balance of 

wer between capital and labor. Oa them may 
depend the final downfall or triumph of the pro- 
ducing class. So in even greater degree is the 
power of the working women as consumer. In the 
palm of her hand lies the purchasing power of this 
country. All the wheels stand still at the working 
women’s will. She is the sole purchaser of all the 
necessities of life. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
buving power is in her hands. The day when the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers and the other 
unions of the country will have educated the work- 
ing woman of the country to direct this crushing 
commercial power against all that is evil and foul 
in our present industrial life, that day shall also 
mark a fresh start and new lease of life of the wage- 
earner. The initial stage of the working woman’s 
education, culminating in that day of triumph, lies 
in her clear understanding of and elevation to the 
label movement. Many of the working women in 
the trade union movement, such as the hat trim- 
mers and cigar strippers, know it, but fail to prac- 
tice it as yet, but as Confucius said long ago, ‘‘ To 
know what is just and not to practice is cowardice.”’ 
Working women of the country, beware of this 
charge. 


Glass Bottle Blowers. 


William Launer.—Our trade was never before 
in such a prosperous condition. More members are 
employed at present than usual for this time of the 
year. All members are doing well and prospects 
are very bright for the coming year. 


Glass Workers. 


Wm. Figolah.—Our trade in fair shape. We are 
working hard to extend our organization in all 
cities. Some of our members in Columbus, Ohio, 
and Detroit, Mich., are on strike for the nine-hour 
day. Formed new local in Rockford, Ill., recently. 
During the month we had the expenditure of $50 
in death benefits. 


Hatters. 


John Phillips.—Trade rather dull at present, but 
the prospects are bright for the coming season. 
The anti-boycott association and their lawsuit are 
advertising us and our union label immensely. Our 
members in Danbury, Conm., are out on strike for 
union wages and conditions. 


Lathers. 


A. F. Liebig.—Charters issued during the month 
are as follows: Vancouver, B. C.; Reno, Nev.; 
La Salle, Ill.; Washington, Pa.; Springfield, Ohio, 
and Missoula, Mont. Condition of trade fair, con- 
sidering the season of the year. All local usmions 
of our trade in good shape. At our recent conven- 
tion the per capita tax was raised five cents per 
member, making the tax now 25 cents. Everything 
looks favorable for a steady growth of our interna 
tional during the coming season. Condition of 
trade continues same as stated in last report. At 
present we are voting on the question of perma- 
nent headquarters. The cities nominated are New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
and East St. Louis, Ill. Weare also considering 


the question of levying strike assessment during 
trouble. 

C. £. Casey.—Our organization is in better con- 
dition than it has been for the past 20 years. Since 
last August we have added 10 firms to our fair list 
who last year would not listen to our demands. 
Now there is more work for union printers and 
color mixers than we ever expected. 


Steam Engineers. 

R. A. McKee.—Recently we have issued charters 
to unions in the following places: Albuquerque, 
N. M.; San Pedro, Cal.; St. Paul, Minn. Kanka- 
kee, Ill.; New Orleans, La.; Galveston, Tex.; Troy, 
N. Y.; Faribault, Minn.; Memphis Junction, Ky.; 
Akron, Ohio; Niagara Falls, Ontario; Hartford, 
Conn.; Wellston, Ohio; Pittsburg, Pa.; Worcester, 
Mass.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Sutter Creek, Cal.; Vienna, 
Ill., and Quartz, Cal. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—Our organization is in excellent 
condition. The stove trade, however, seems to have 
taken a slump in some localities. We believe this 
due partly to the coal strike of last year, when a 
great many base burners were left over to be dis- 

d of this year. During the month we had the 
expenditure of $100 in death benefit. 


Table Knife Grinders. 


John J. Prokop.—Our organization has had a 
prosperous year. Weare asking a raise in wages 
with good prospect of securing the same. We now 
have $3.50 per day in our trade where the wages 
formerly were $3 per day. There is a great demand 
for men in our trade. Have formed four new locals 


during the month. 
Tailors. 

John B. Lennon.—During the month we formed 
new locals in Boise, Idaho; Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Brainerd, Minn.; Portland, Oreg.; Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., and New Orleans, La. The total increase in 
membership during the month was 500. At present 
we have several strikes on in different localities. 
Injunctions have been issued against our men in 
Kansas City and Denver, Colo, The injunction has 
only strengthened the feeling of the strikers, and 
they are vigorously contesting the injunction. 


Leather, Workers. 


Chas. /. Gille.—Trade conditions fair. We have 
compromised our strike with the Chicago whole- 
sale firms, securing a nine and one-half hour day and 
five per cent increase. The manufacturers’ associ- 
ation was determined to give no concessions, and 
having partly gained our demands we consider this 
a great victory. Five hundred persons were in- 
volved in this strike. 


Watch Case Engravers. 


Fred Huber.—Condition of trade very good. At 
present we have a lockout in our shops in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where we made a demand for eight-hour 
day. During the month we had the expenditure of 
$135 for death benefit. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


ALABAMA. 


Birminzgham.—H. N. Randall : 

A central labor counci! was formed during the 
month. Have two new unions under way. Work is 
increasing among the iron trades. Wages remain 
the same although the work is decreasing in some 
lines. We are pushing the work for the union 
labels. The anti-boycott law went into effect 
November 2, but no arrests have been made 
under its provisions. The effect of the law is bad 
in that it frightens the non-union men and makes 
it difficult to organize them. 


Mobile.—T. B. Foster : 

Employment has been steady, but rather dull 
now owing to the season. Stablemen and teamsters 
organized during the month. Have three or four 
unions under way. We are working for the union 
labels. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Santa Rosa.—W. S. Gilbert : 

All building trades and the federal labor union 
have secured the eight-hour workday without 
trouble. Workmen of all classes have had steady 
employment, and with very few exceptions, fair 
wages. All unions are patronizing the union labels. 


Los Angeles.—L. D. Biddle : 

Organized metal mechanics during the month. 
All organized trades in good shape. Butchers are 
out for the shorter workday. All union labels are 
demanded by union men. Iron trades are dull on 
account of the molders’ strike. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs.—Chas. A. Kane: 

The conditions here at present time are the di- 
rect outcome of the Cripple Creek strike of the 
Western Federation of Miners, which resulted in 
the formation of the Citizens’ Alliance, whose ‘‘ open 
shop’’ policy is well known and which they are 
now trying to force on the unions of this city. We 
expect a long and hard fight but we intend to win. 
Several unions are affected. The international 
unions of these locals should take notice of the 
state of affairs, as some help from those quarters 
will be needed before the trouble is over. All union 
men in the town are standing firmly together. 
Good work is done by all locals for the union 
labels. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Thompsonville.—M. J. Connor: 

There is plenty of work in the textile trades, 
and in some lines of that trade there is even some 
scarcity of help. The same trades have secured 
increased wages and decreased hours withoutstrike. 
We have strong agitation at all meetings for the 
union labels and now have the local merchants 
handle union-labeled collars, cuffs, and underwear. 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—W. 1. Girardeau: 


There is plenty of work here and the general 
outlook is very bright. We are able to secure all 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


union demands and recently achieved the nine- 
hour day without trouble. Conditions very fair, 
Central labor council is a great help to all the 
unions. We are pushing all union labels. 


GEORGIA. 


Savannah.—W. S. Harris: 

Sawmill workers and shoe workers have organ- 
ized. Shipwrights and caulkers are about to organ- 
ize. Machinists, car workers, longshoremen, and 
printers have secured the nine-hour day without 
trouble. Good work is done for the union labels, 
The freight handlers have been on strike and the 
railway company imported about one thousand 
colored men from the country districts to defeat 
them, but did not succeed. 


ILLINOIS. 


Bloomington.—¥. M. Doxsee: 

Work has been very plentiful. Our unions are 
strong and in good shape, despite the hatred dis- 
played by the Citizens’ Alliance. We have a union 
label league for the work of the union labels. If 
our unions would show greater activity we might 
record still better results. 


Canion.—Nelson Spenny: 

Industrial conditions good in this locality. Work 
has been plentiful in all trades. Wages are fair. 
Have one new union under way. All union labels 
are demanded. 


Chicago.—W. O. Powell, general organizer for 
Laundry Workers: 

Better conditions prevail among the organized 
than the unorganized crafts. Employment in this 
section is suffering the usual winter slackness. Or- 
ganized laundry workers in this section receive from 
50 to 80 per cent better wages than the unorganized, 
but so far the laundry workers are practically un- 
organized. Good work is done to secure their more 
thorough organization. Women’s Label League 
here is doing splendid work for the union labels. 
During the past month organized laundry workers 
in Boston with a membership of 140, 


Freeport.—W. W. Young: 

Union men are receiving better wages and shorter 
hours than the unorganized. Employment has 
been plentiful. Freight handlers and bartenders 
are about to form unions shortly. Organized two 
new unions during the month. All union men 
patronize the union labels. 


Galena.—A. S. Toepel: 

All union men are employed. Industrial condi- 
tions good. Brother Lymburner, of the Dubuque 
Trades Council, recently visited our locals and de- 
livered a splendid address on trades unionism. 


Jacksonville —W. Hi. Braner: 

Union labor is in demand, but the unorganized 
are not recognized by employers. Conditions fair 
for organized crafts. School teachers are about to 
organize. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Kewanee.—A. Menche: 
Work fairly plentiful and steady for union men. 
Fair work is done for the union labels. The miners 
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are rather dissatisfied with the agreement under 
which they are working. The position of the A. F. 
of L. against the open shop is strongly indorsed 
here. 

New Baden.—John Wolverton: 

This is a strictly union town. There are no 
strikes or lockouts in this vicinity. We havea 
number of business agents who report anyone 
buying non-union goods or goods without the 
label. Organized a federal union at Germantown 
during the month. Have two new unions under 
way. 

Percy.—Jas. F. Larowe: 

Work has been fairly plentiful and conditions 
good in this locality. Labor scarce in outside 
trades. Have two new unions under way. We are 
pushing all union labels. Good work is done in 
the way of resolutions for the eight-hour bill and 
the anti-injunction bill, which are forwarded to our 
Congressmen and Senators. 


Sparta.—S. W. Skelly: 

Nearly all trades are organized. Employment 
has been plentiful and wages are satisfactory. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. All union men 
patronize all union labels. Prospects for the coming 
year are very good. 


Springfield.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Cooks and waiters have organized recently. 
Expressmen and street railway men are ready to 
organize. Gas workers secured increased wages 
without trouble. There are no strikes or lockouts 
to report. We demand all union labels. The central 
labor council recommended to the city council the 
adoption of an ordinance requiring the street rail- 
way company to give half fares to ail school 
children. 


Taylorville.—1. G. Froud: 

Industrial conditions good for organized crafts. 
Restaurant employes expect to organize shortly. 
Teamsters and federal union went on strike for 
recognition of the union and won out. 


INDIANA, 


Elwood.—jJ. G. Field: 

Will organize a central body here shortly. Bar- 
tenders have organized recently. Building trades 
and several others have the eight-hour day and 
minimum wage scale. Carpenters secured increase 
of wages from 30 to 35 cents per hour. Wood 
workers secured advance from 22% to 25 cents 
per hour without trouble. There are no strikes or 
lockouts to report. All unions are pushing the 
work for the union labels. We feel that the recent 
A. F. of L. convention accomplished much good 
for the cause. 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith and F. J. Berndt: 

Building trades are forming a section which will 
be a part of the trades assembly. Employment fair; 
all union men are employed steadily. Unskilled 
laborers employed on the street extension receive 
$1.75 per day, minimum wage. Butchers and meat 
cutters secured the early closing in all shops, with- 
out trouble. Waiters and iron molders have organ- 
ized during the month. Laundry workers and 
freight handlers are about to form unions shortly. 
Cigarmakers are very active in the work for the 
union labels. 


Mount Vernon.—James K. Kreutzinger: 

All organized trades in fairly good ——. Retail 
clerks have secured agreements with all dry goods, 
clothing, and millinery stores, and placed cards in 
all stores. Paper-mill workers secured a slight 
increase in wages. Employers in New Hammond 
are signing scale with the federal union. Several 
federal unions and the blacksmiths are expecting 
to organize shortly. The union labels receive steady 
support from all union men. 


IOWA. 


Cedar py W. Kool: 

Organized a federal union during the month, 
Conditions good for organized crafts in this locality. 
The central body has started a labor paper with 
good prospects. All union labels are demanded. 
We make a special point during the winter months 
of perfecting organization among unions already in 
existence. 

Creston.—Geo. A. Strickland: 

Laundry workers and teamstérs are getting ready 
to organize. There are no strikes or lockouts to re- 

rt from this vicinity. The new Government 

uilding which was recently finished was a union 
job from foundation to finish. We will spend con- 
siderable time this winter in st-engthening the 
existing unions, so we will be ready for active out- 
side work in the spring. 


Des Moines.—A. E. Holder and Nathan Hale: 

Employment continues fairly plentiful. Barbers 
have won strike for $12 per week in 31 shops, and 
they are now putting up a strong fight in the re- 
maining seven. Roundhouse helpers of this city 
are expecting to organize shortly. Every effort is 
being made to create a more tolerant judgment 
among public men and merchants in regard to 
organized labor, and our efforts have been fairly 
successful. Our meetings are well attended, and 
many men from the rank and file who last year 
were afraid of the sound of their own voices in an 
assemblage are now forcible speakers. The work 
for the union labels is steadily progressing. Icemen 
reorganized recently. Ladies’ garment workers are 
expecting to form union shortly. Broommakers 
won strike for increased wages. We patronize all 
union labels. 

Fort Dodge.—A. Osmanson: 

Plenty of work in all branches. Wages seem to 
be satisfactory for organized crafts. Several trades 
are as yet unorganized but they will soon fall in 
line. Bakers and blacksmiths are about to organize. 
We demand the union labels on all goods. 


Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment has 
been steady. Several trades have secured increased 
wages. Pottery workers and railroad trackmen are 
expecting to organize. The local unions here held 
a fair to raise lente for meeting the expenses of 
the state federation convention which will convene 
in the spring. The fair was well attended and the 
proceeds amounted to about $900. 


Oskaloosa.—T. H. Carlin: 

Work has been fairly plentiful for all organized 
crafts. Outlook bright for organized labor, espe- 
cially in the building trades line in the spring. 
Street railway workers are likely toorganize shortly. 
There are no strikes or lockouts in this vicinity. 
There is a good demand for the union labels. 
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KANSAS. 


Fort Scott.—F. E. Scott: 

All organized labor in demand. The unorganized 
are falling into line. There is plenty of work for 
all trades. Poultry dressers are expecting to form 
unions shortly. We are pushing all union labels. 


Independence.—E. M. Stone: 

Industrial conditions good in this vicinity. 
Plenty of work for union men. Carpenters secured 
the eight-hour day recently. A federal labor union 
was formed at Caney during the month. All possi- 
ble work is done for the union labels. 


KENTUCKY. 


Bowling Green.—Frank A. Johnson: 

All unions growing and in good condition. Union 
labor in demand. The unorganized are also em- 
ployed at present on account of the rush of work. 
Prospects good for the winter season. Laundry 
workers, tinners, and teamsters are expecting to 
form unions shortly. All union labels are called for 
by union men, 

Henderson.—T. G Roll: 

Since organization some trades have nearly 
doubled their wages. All organized crafts are far 
ahead of the unorganized as regards wages and 
hours. The unorganized seeing the benefits of 
organization will get in line and join us. Horse- 
shoers, stationary firemen, and waiters are about to 
form unions shortly. Unskilled laborers employed 
by the city have secured the nine-hour day without 
trouble. We are pushing all union labels. 


Memphis Junction.—John W. McSweeney: 

All trades are organized here. There is very little 
unorganized labor in this vicinity. Firemen are 
about to organize shortly. There are no strikes or 
lockouts in this vicinity. Organized crafts secure 
good wages. All union labels are demanded. 


Providence.—R. H. Nasbitt: 

The organized crafts are in good shape. Employ- 
ment has been steady and plentiful. Have one new 
union under way. All possible work is done for the 
union labels. 


Sturgis.—T. D. Omer: 

This section is thoroughly organized. Wages are 
good and the nine-hour day is universal among the 
organized trades. There are no strikes or lockouts 
to report. We are doing everything possible for 
the union labels. We have elected a full union 
council for the next two years. 


Wheatcroft.—W. Gore: 

Conditions favorable for organized trades. Work 
in this vicinity is very good. Flour and cereal mill 
workers have organized. Our local merchants are 
stocking with union made goods. At the legisla- 
ture we intend to introduce the eight-hour bill and 
the anti-injunction bill, which are badly needed in 
this state. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans.—J. E. Porter: 

Industrial conditions good in this locality. Em- 
ployment fairly steady. Teamsters, trackmen, and 
marine firemen have organized. Have another 


union of teamsters under way. There are no strikes 
or lockouts toreport. Every effort is being made to 
push the union labels to the front. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Marlboro.—Philip J. Byrne: 

During the month have organized textile work- 
ers and silk mill employes at Hazleton, Pa. Am 
now traveling through the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania in the interest of the boot and shoe 
workers, but find time to talk to the clerks, bar- 
bers, and teamsters, and will help others to organ- 
ize. Have acentral labor union under way at Hazle- 
ton. Conditions are fair throughout that section of 
Pennsylvania. We are constantly agitating the 
union labels. 

Westfield.—1,. A. Bolio: 

The workers are fairly well employed. Business 
is not so brisk as it was a few months ago, but con- 
sidering the season there are very few men out of 
work. The trades here are pretty well organized. 
Expect to organize laundry workers shortly. We 
are demanding all union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 


Flint.—H. V. Green: 

All union men work the nine-hour day while the 
unorganized have ten hours. The union men have 
the preference by employers; as a usual thing 
they have been pretty steadily employed. Machin- 
ists are expecting to form union shortly. All union 
men call for the union labels. 


Kalamazoo.—D. U. Baxter: 

There are few idle men in this section, consider- 
ing the season of the year. Horseshoers are getting 
ready to form union. The label league is pushing 
the work for the union labels. 

Manistee.—W. H. Mumby: 

Conditions hopeful for organized trades. Employ- 
ment has been fairly plentiful. Shingle weavers 
have a small strike on hand and will probably win. 
The union labels are patronized. 





Munising.—Thos. A. Merritt: 

Industrial conditions good in this vicinity. There 
are few idle men to be found here. Unskilled 
laborers receive from $1 85 to $2.50 per day. Bar- 
tenders have organized. Retail clerks expect to 
form union shortly. We are pushing the union 
labels at all times. 


Three Rivers.—C. C. Swartz: 

Industrial conditions improving in this vicinity. 
Employment is steady, nearly all union men em- 
ployed. Papermakers went out on strike against 
reduction of wages and won out in two weeks. 


* MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—J. H. Carver: 

Meat cutters and bartenders of Little Falls or- 
ganized recently. Flour mill employes are mak- 
ing a hard fight to maintain the eight-hour day. 
Employment fairly steady considering the season 
of the year, but between the closing down of the 
sawmills and the opening of work in the pineries 
there will be a good many idle men. 


MONTANA. 


Helena.—Fred. Julian: 

Industrial conditions fair in this vicinity. Pros- 
pects good for improvement in the existing condi- 
tions for the workers. We intend to push the 
eight-hour bill in the legislature. Have one new 
union under way. We push all union labels. 
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MISSOURL 


Hannibal.—B. F. Fields: 

Conditions fair for this season of the year. 
er the able assistance of General Organizer 
Ireland, who last month held public meetings here 
for the benefit of the unorganized workers, this 
town is now a pretty solid union town. A federal 
union was organized during the month. There are 
no strikes or lockouts to report. All unions are 
actively working for the union labels. 


Jackson.—Joseph O. Vance: 

Conditions very hopeful for all organized crafts. 
Nearly all union men find employment. Car- 
penters of Cape Girardeau organized during the 
month, Retail clerks will form union shortly. 
We are doing everything in our power for the union 
labels. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith. 

Coal drivers and bill posters have secured in- 
creased wages and better conditions without strike. 
Tailors, deliverymen and express messengers are 
out on strike against ‘‘open shop”’ and for in- 
creased wages. Machinists’ helpers and hotel port- 
ers have organized. Garment cutters and carpet 
layers are expecting to form unions shortly. Em- 
ployment is good in nearly all trades. We will try 
to organize the ladies’ auxiliary here shortly. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 


Marceline.—T. W. Ferguson : 

For a town of this size prospects could hardly be 
better, as there is not one man out of work, and 
several new buildings are now starting in the 
course of construction. Clerks organized recently. 
There are no strikes or lockouts in this vicinity. 
All unskilled laborers are receiving $2.00 per day. 
Nearly all trades are organized. 


Spring field.—H. A. W. Juneman : 

The unions here are getting ready for active 
campaign against the unfair concerns. Central 
trades council has rented a large hall equipped 
with all the necessary paraphernalia which will be 
used as a labor forum. Bakers are expecting to 
organize shortly. Very good work is done for the 
union labels. 


St. Joseph.—Wm. Henderson: 

Conditions are good and employment steady. 
Hod carriers poll building laborers organized 
during the month. Grocery clerks, carriage, and 
wagon workers and foundry workers expect to 
form unions shortly. We are constantly working 
for the union labels. All the unions are increasing 
in membership. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord.—J. F. Batchelder : 

Organization is slowly but surely improving the 
conditions here for the workers. It took nearly 
three years to arouse the spirit of unionism. Em- 
ployment has been fairly steady. Wages have 
increased in some instances without strike. We are 
pushing the union labels at all times. We now 
have 14 unions in flourishing condition. Union 
men as a rule stand better with employers than 
non-union men. 

Keene.—D. W. Finn : 

Many of the laborers in the manufacturing con- 
cerns are steadily employed, but it is rather quiet 


in the building line just now owing to the season. 
Team drivers and retail clerks are organizing. 
Conditions are improving in all organized trades. 
Good work is done for the union labels by all local 
unions. 


NEW YORK. 


Ition.—Chas. F. Heiland: 

All trades have had a good year. Fair wages are 
secured in all organized crafts. Several trades are 
getting ready to organize in the spring. Trades as- 

mbly has succeeded in having the union label 
placed on all city printing. General condition of 
unions good; membership increasing. 


Jamestown.—H. S. Whiteman: 

Employment in most trades has been plentiful 
and steady in the past year. Conditions are im- 
proving in several trades. Good work is done for 
the union labels. While our unions are doing well, 
there is still much to be accomplished in order to 
bring hours and wages to the standard where wage- 
workers are entitled to have them. 


Middleton.—H. R. Thorp: 

Union labor has almost full sway in this city. 
Employment fairly good for this time of the year. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. We de- 
mand the union labels on all goods. We have had 
a good year. 

Niagara Falls.—R. M. Hendrick: 

We are devoting our time to building up the 
unions we now have in this locality in order to be 
ready for the spring season. Retail clerks secured 


‘ the early closing in all stores but one, which will 


eventually concede it also. The merchants are 
making a specialty of handling union made goods. 


Oneonta.—William B. Leventhall: 

Electrical workers have organized. There are no 
strikes to report from this locality. Our committee 
is working for the union labels. The railway shops 
made a 10 per cent reduction in wages recently. 


Poughkeepsie.—Alex Reid, general organizer: 

Work has been steady. Conditions for organized 
trades here are much superior to those unorgan- 
ized. Wages have increased and hours have been 
decreased in many cases without strike. Electrical 
workers and telegraph operators have organized 
recently. Wood workers and waiters expect to or- 
ganize shortly. The union labels are being agitated 
at all times. The union members do not attend 
meetings as steadily as they might, and hence 
miss some of the benefits which comes of earnest 
and active interest in all branches of organized 
labor. 


OHIO. 


Alliance.—F. R. Johnson: 

Unions in good condition, although work is 
rather slack, especially in the metal trades, at 
present. Building trades expect the coming season 
to be brisk. A good agitation is carried on for the 
union labels, and this is one of the best aids to or- 
ganized labor. A side issue to the labor unions 
here is a new organization called ‘‘The Union 
Label Protective Degree,’’ whose purpose it is to 
stimulate a demand for all union labels. No one 
can take this degree unless his dues are paid up to 
date in his own local, and only union men are ad- 
mitted. If anyone, after taking his degree, should 
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so far forget himself as to buy non-union goods 
his case would be considered a hopeless one. The 
new organization is quite a success and is receiv- 
ing many inquiries from abroad. Machinists and 
metal mechanics have organized during the month. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Work has been very plentiful in this section 
during the past year. Glaziers are out for nine- 
hour day. Tailors are also on strike for increased 
wages. All possible work is done for the union 
labels. 


Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized crafts in good shape, but the unor- 
ganized are much worse off in regard to working 
conditions and wages. Employment has been good 
for organized crafts. We elected a union man as 
county treasurer with a great majority over his 
opponent. Have two new unions under way. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. Everything 
possible is done for the union labels. 


East Liverpool—Chas. Kontinier: 

Work not so plentiful as during the fall months. 
Good conditions obtain for the organized crafts, 
but can not say as much for the unorganized. 
Engineers advanced their wages 25 per cent aftera 
short strike. Their agreement, which was signed 
for a year, also gives them full recognition of their 
union. 


Findlay.—Frank M. Treese and J. E. Michne- 
witsch: 

Formed a central labor union during the month. 
Bartenders, bakers, cigarmakers, and typograph- 
ical union were also organized. Plumbers, metal 
mechanics, glass pot workers, operative potters, 
and tailors are expecting to form unions. Typo- 
graphical union won strike for increased wage 
scale. Employment has been steady, but is some- 
what slack now. We patronize all union labels. 


Massillon.—Nel\son P. Maier: 

Longshoremen and federal union were organ- 
ized during the month. Railway switchmen are 
about to form union. Steam engineers secured an 
increase of 25 per cent. in wages without strike. 
There is a growing demand for the union labels on 


all goods. 


Steubenville.—Wm. Reed: 

Industrial conditions improving in this section. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. Anew 
union will be formed shortly. We are pushing all 
union labels. 


OREGON. 


Astoria.—J. F. Welch: 

Outlook good for organized labor. Wages are 
fair for union men. Formed a new union during 
the month and have another under way. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. Longshore- 
men who organized quite recently secured recog- 
nition of their union without strike. Employers 
much wena union labor because they consider it 
more dependable. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Meadville.—Geo. S. Wagner: 

Musicians organized during the month. Employ- 
ment rather slack in the metal and building trades. 
Wherever the trades have organized they have im- 
proved conditions and as a rule all organized 


trades are in good shape. Boilermakers won strike 
against a reduction of ioe and as result decreased 
hours in stead. There is a general demand for the 
union labels. 


Wilkes Barre.—S. J. Connor: 

Organized hosiery workers and street railway 
employes during the month. Conditions have im- 
proved in many unions without strike. Garment 
workers, after a conference with a local firm, 
abolished the payment of rent for machines and 
many other incidental charges. Women’s Label 
League is doing good work for the labels. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—James Cliffe and J. F. Quinlan: 

All mills and workshops have had a good year. 
Spinners complain of bad material brought about 
through the cornering of cotton which compels 
manufacturers to run through a large percentage 
of waste on account of high price of cotton. Child 
labor is prevalent but some active steps will be 
taken in the near future to abolish it. Meat cutters 
are expecting to form union shortly. All union 
labeled goods are in good demand. 


Providence.—Walter A. Clarke: 

Conditions improving for organized labor. 
Theatrical stage employes secured recognition of 
union and now have every theater in city. They 
also advanced wages in some instances. Bakers 
secured shorter workday and adoption of their 
label. There are no strikes or lockouts to report. 
Ladies’ garment workers organized. Mule spinners, 
loom fixers, and bill posters are expecting to or- 
ganize. All trades advertise and patronize the union 
labels. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis.—Otto Stein: 

All union labor is in demand. Plumbers are hav- 
ing some trouble, but it is expected it will in short 
time be settled to their satisfaction. All unions are 
working for the good of the movement. Ship car- 
penters and retail clerks have formed unions during 
the month. Have one new union under way. Very 
good work is done for the union labels. 


Nashville.—John A. Sullivan and A. E. Hill: 

All unions here are increasing their membership. 
Patternmakers have organized. Have a federal 
union under way. Musicians won strike for recog- 
nition of union. The conditions among the textile 
workers are deplorable. A woman employed in the 
textile mills recently suffered an injury by the 
breaking of a piece of machinery. The matter was 
brought to court, and the decision of the jury of 
the lower court made an award of $1,500. In the 
meantime the mill owners endeavored to dispose 
of the property—the mill. An injunction restrain- 
ing them was secured. The matter will now be 
brought to higher courts. We are advertising the 
union labels very extensively throughout this sec- 
tion. The seventh annual convention of the Ten- 
nessee Federation of Labor met recently at Knox- 
ville and the unions were well represented. 


TEXAS. 


Hlouston.—Robert Grapevine: 

Industrial conditions improving in this vicinity. 
Work is steady for organized crafts. Electrical 
workers are out for recognition of union. Will or- 
ganize woman’s label league shortly. 
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Sherman.—H. Mitchell: 

Work rather slack just at present owing to the 
keason of the year. Telephone operators, black- 
kmiths, and federal union have organized recently. 
Have another union under way. The union labels 
pre patronized. 


llaco.—R. C. Johnson: 

Teamsters have organized. Meat cutters and up- 
jolsterers are expecting to organize. The Parry 
Neagues of employers have a concerted movement 
yn foot to undermine the labor unions here, but the 
Nocals have drawn close together determined to 
naintain their organizations and make a stand for 
iberty and justice. We organized a woman's label 
leagne recently for the interest of the union labels. 
Employment is scarce at this season. 


UTAH. 


Ocgden.—l,. J. Reeder: 
\!! union men employed steadily in this city. 


All unions are working in harmony and increasing 
their membership. We are preparing to demand 
higher wages and shorter workday on Saturday. 
Musicians have organized. There are no strikes or 


lockouts to report. All union labels are demanded. 


Salt Lake City —John Thal: 
Bartenders and sign writers have organized. 
Boot and shoe workers will organize shortly. There 


are no strikes or lockouts to report. Good work is 
done for the union labels. Employment plentiful. 
VERMONT. 


utland.—W. H. Hubbard: 

\Vork remains plentiful in this vicinity. Every 
union man employed. Conditions good for organ- 
ized labor. Slate workers are ready to organize. 
All union labels are patronized by union men. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

All organized trades are doing well. Labor con- 
ditions good. Work is plentiful in this vicinity. 
The unorganized now begin to realize the benefits 
of organization. There are no strikes or lockouts to 
report. All union labels are pushed. 


WISCONSIN. 


Sheboygan.—Chas. Nietmann: 

Tanners have organized. Glove workers and 
brick workers will form unions shortly. Carpen- 
ters and painters secured an increase of wages, 
masons five cents per hour and iron molders a 10 
per cent increase in wages without strike. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. Condition of 
organized labor good. Employment steady. Work 
has been particularly good in the building lines, as 
there are several large buildings being erected. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne.—Theodore Marx: 

Painters, after a strike, secured their new scale 
in most shops. They have also persuaded nearly all 
the non-union men to join their organization and 
in a month’s time they will have every painter in 
town. Employment continues good, particularly 
in the building trades line. Several government 
buildings and postoffices are being erected and this 
gives the builcing trades quite a boom. Con- 
tractorsare unable to get all the workers they want, 
but I think the reason of it is their pay system. 
They have the fortnightly pay day by time checks 
which have to be cashed at a certain place. There 
are no strikes or lockouts to report. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


ONTARIO, 


Fort William.—H. A. Bryan : 

Field here is ripe for organization, but we are 
badly in need of Italian and Hungarian speakers, 
as the population is mostly of those nationalities. 
Conditions fair. During the year have organized 
eight different trades in this vicinity. A good label 
agitation is carried on here. 


Smiths Falls.—J. H. Hopkins : 
There are a number of trades here yet to organ- 


ize. Have three new unions under way. Employ- 
ment has been steady all the year. All organized 
crafts well employed. All union labels are de- 
manded. 


St. Catherines.—James Carty : 

Trade in nearly all lines has been fairly good. 
All mechanics are busily employed. There is a 
good demand for workmen in the building lines 
just now. General conditions here are satisfactory. 
Rubber workers at Port Dalhousie won strike for 
better conditions. All union labeled goods in de- 
mand. 





NEWS FROM FEDERAL UNIONS. 


IDAHO. 


Boise City—T. B. Jackson : 


Employment has been plentiful during the past 
season. Organized labor is in very good shape, the 
average wage being $2.50 per day of eight and nine 
hours, according to class of work. We settled the 
strike in local cement workers in favor of union. 
Stone quarry workers’ strike has also been settled 
recently. We advertise the union labels at all times. 


ILLINOIS. 
Carbondale.—E. M. Williams : 


Working conditions good in this vicinity. Wages 
have increased 25 to 50 cents per day without 
strike. Federal union and teamsters have organized 
recently. We are trying to organize colored 
workers. We buy no goods without the union 
labels. 


Polo.—H. W. Coursey : 


Conditions good in this locality. Employment 
has been steady all the year. There are no strikes 
or lockouts to report. 


MISSOURI. 


Camden.—Ed. Foster : 


We are trying to organize all workers in this 
vicinity. Employment has been steady for all 
organized crafts. Wages range from $1.50 to $3 00 
per day for union men. All branches here are 


organized. We are pushing all union labels to th 
front. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Wharton.—James H. Flartey: 


Organized crafts are better paid and work shorte; 
hours than do the unorganized. There are no 
strikes or lockouts to report. Employment is 
little slack at present. We patronize the unioz 
labels. 


NEW YORK. 


Oswego.—John Walsh: 


There is a good demand for union labor. We are 
working to organize helpers to boilermakers and 
blacksmiths. Good work is done for the union 
labels. 


VIRGINIA. 


Roanoke.—W. H. Golden: 


We are increasing our membership. Employ- 
ment is plentiful for organized crafts. Union men 
have good conditions. 


ONTARIO. 


Stratford.—Wm. Morrice: 


Employment has been plentiful in this vicinity. 
There are no strikes or lockouts to report. We are 
increasing our membership. A good many immi- 
grants are coming in and many join our union, 





FROM LOCAL 


BOOT BLACKS. 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


We are working to form new unions in our trade. 
Conditions fair for organized crafts. Our member- 
ship has steadily increased. We are pushing all 
union labels. 


Vi1To DANIANI, 


COKE WORKERS. 


PHILIP WEIGANT, Benwood, W. Va. 


Labor is pretty well organized in this vicinity. 
We are increasing our membership. Good work is 
done for union organization. We patronize all 
union labels. 


EGG INSPECTORS. 
Ch icago, Til. 


Our business is beyond the average for this 
season, even though the weather conditions are 
adverse at present. Our craft is thoroughly or- 
ganized. Workers of a!l classes here are enthu- 
siastic in regard to organization. The recent 


F. E. CORRIGAN, 


(64) 


SECRETARIES. 


election of Mr. Parry as President of National 
Citizens’ Alliance and his well-known enmity to 
us has determined us to persevere in our union 
work. Our union advertises and patronizes all 
union labels. 


HOD CARRIERS. 
Columbia, Pa. 


Conditions fair for organized crafts. Good work 
is done for union organizations. We are working to 
push ali union labels. 


LABORERS. 
Wo. E. MILEs, Sheffield, Ala. 
We are working hard to organize all non-union 
workers. Employment has been plentiful for or- 
ganized labor. There are-no strikes or lockouts to 
report. 


M. J. Cuppy, Mankato, Minn, 


Employment has been fairly steady in most 
trades. Conditions good for organized crafts. Cigar- 
makers secured increased wages without strike. 


JOHN COLEMAN, 
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ll unions report increase in membership. All 
inion labels are patronized by union men, 


CHAS. HATFIELD, Brookfield, Mo. 


to the Organized labor in demand. Wages have in- 
reased and hours have decreased without strike. 
\]] municipal workers secured advance in wages, 
and it is expected that the force will also be in- 
reased shortly. All union labels are patronized. 

hortefl ALBERT S. HEHMs, De Soto, Mo. 

an All union men have the preference in all cases 











f employment. Our membership has increased 
juring the month. There are strikes to report. 


Every trade here is organized. We do everything 
possible for the union labels. 


A. C. SWAIN, Kansas City, Mo. 


Nearly all trades are organized. Employment 
plentiful. Very few idle men in this vicinity. We 
added 25 new members to our union during the 
ith. There are no strikes or lockouts in this 


Ve are 


L. SuTTON, Middletown, N. Y. 
The organized workers secure all employment 


here. We do everything possible to get all non- 
union laborers to join our organization. 


OYSTERMEN. 


EpwIin A. DeLcHamps, Delchamps, Ala. 


There is plenty of work here for all. Our mem- 
bership has increased during the month. We added 
14 new members recently. The union labels are de- 
manded. 


PAPER-BOX MAKERS. 
FREDA LORTZ, Batavia, N. Y. 
Work has been plentiful. Conditions good for 
organized crafts. A woman’s label league was or- 


ganized recently. All labeled goods patronized by 
union men. 


QUARRY MEN. 


FREDERICK GRIFFITHS, S/. Davids, Ont. 


We find plenty of employment. Conditions very 
good for organized labor. Nearly all trades are or- 
ganized with the exception of the power plant at 
Niagara Falls. All possible work is done for the 
union labels. 





ricinity. All possible work is done for the union 
labe S 
DANIEL LANGAN. Bayonne, N. /. 
Employment plentiful for organized crafts. We 
iploy- : hi lool tater 3 
men §2°¢ increasing our members ip. Organized labor in 
good shape. All union labels are pushed. 
nity, 
'e are 
mmi- 
1. 
Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,161. 
District No. 1.—Eastern. 
ional 
to} Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
y. shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
ni00 § the Province ot New Brunswick, Canada, 
; all Organizers, John A. Fiett, Edw. L. Daley, Thos. F. 
Tracy, Stuart Reid, and F. S. R. Gordon. 
District No. Il.—Middle. 
Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co.umbia, 
york } and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 
ig to Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar, Tomas 
Flynn, Charles J. Duke, J. D. Pierce, James Towey, P. 
H. Cummins, Alexander Reid, E. J. Nugent, William 
Dinyes, and H. M. Walker. 
District No. Ill—Southern. 
1ion Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
or- South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
s tof Organizers, James Leonard, H. N. Randall, O. E. Barlow, 
R. L. Harper, and James McGill. 
District No. 1V.—Central. 
10st | Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
yar- Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
‘ke. Organizers, O. P. Smith, P. H Strawhun, Cal Wyatt, 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


J.H. Nightingale, J. J. Fitzpatrick, A. E Ireland, J. J. 
K n, W. O. Powell, P. J. Cooney, and Richard 
Braunschweig. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizer, Frank A. Kennedy. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, F. W. Habel, C. W. Woodman, 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, M. Grant Hamilton. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Seegee, California, and the Province of British Colum- 

a. 

Organizers, G Y. Harry, F. H. Vanderhoof, F. G. 
Wheeler, and G. 8. Brower. 


Porto Rico.—sSantiago Iglesias. 
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TRADE UNION CONVENTIONS, 1904. 





January 11, Cincinnati, Ohio, Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union. 

January 18, Indianapolis, Ind., United Mine 
Workers of America. 

April 11, Ishpeming, Mich., United Mineral Mine 
Workers. 

May, Columbus, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

May 1, New York City, United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of United States. 

May 2, Trenton, N. J., National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

First week in May, St. Louis, Mo., Brotherhood 
of Railway Expressmen of America. 

May 8, Cincinnati, Ohio, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

May 8, Buffalo, N. Y., Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers. 

May 9, Rochester, N. Y., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

May 12, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Brotherhood of Papermakers. 

May 16, New York City, American Federation of 
Musicians. 

une, St. Louis, Mo., International Association 
of Railway Clerks. 

June 1, St. Mary’s, Ohio, Chainmakers’ National 
Union of United States of America. 

June 6, Boston, Mass., International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. 

June 13, Danbury, Conn., International Brother- 
hood of Tip Printers. 

June 13, St. Louis, Mo., Ceramic, Mosaic, and En- 
caustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ International 
Union. 

June 14, St. Louis, Mo., United Brotherhood of 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 

June 14, St. Paul, Minn., International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 

July 11, Boston, Mass., Pianoand Organ Workers’ 
International Union. 

July 18, Rutland, Vt., International Association 
Marble Workers. 

June 20, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, International Union 
of Flour and Cereal Mill Employes. 

June 26, Belleville, I1l., International Associa- 
tion of Glass House Employes. 

July 4 (about), Chattanooga, Tenn., Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders of America. 

July 4, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Leather 
Workers’ Union of America. 

July 11, Buffalo, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ As- 
sociation. 

July 12, St. Louis, Stove Mounters’ International 
Union. 

July 14, Milwaukee, Wis., International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes. 

July 16, Springfield, Mass., American Wire 
Workers’ Protective Association. 

July 19, St. Paul, Minn , Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union of America. 

August 1, Philadelphia, Pa., United Gold Beaters. 

August 1, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. 


International 


August 2, Chicago, IIl., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 
August 8, St. Louis, Mo., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 
August 8, St. Louis, Mo., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 
August 8, Washington, D. C., 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 
August 11, San Francisco, Cal., Shirt, Waist, 
and Laundry Workers’ International Union. 
September, Hartford, Conn., Table Knife Grind- 
ers’ National Union. 
September, place not selected, National Brother- 
neni of Coal Hoisting Engineers. 
September, St. Louis, Mo., International Union 
of Elevator Constructors. 
September 12, Baltimore, Md., Cigarmakers’ In 
ternational Union of America. 
September 12, Omaha, Neb., International Union 
of Steam Engineers. 
September 12, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Union of United Brewery Workers. 
September 19, Milwaukee, Wis., United Brother- 
h of Carpenters. 
October 3, East St. Louis, Ill., Wood, Wire, and 
Metal Lathers. 
October 3, Paducah, Ky., International Union 
Shipwrights, Joiners, and Caulkers of America. 
October 4, Louisville, Ky., Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union. 
October 10, Trenton, N. J., Amalgamated Rubber 
Workers’ Union of America. 
October 10, Sandusky, Ohio, Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union. 
October 11, St. Louis, Mo., International Associ- 
ation of Car Workers. 
October 18, Lowell, Mass., United Textile Work- 
ers of America. 
November, New Brunswick, N.J., National Print 
Cutters’ Association of America. 
November 14, San Francisco, Cal., American 
Federation of Labor. 
December 5, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Seamen’s Union. 
December 5, Pittsburg, Pa., National Alliance of 
Bill Posters and Billers of America. 


JOHN MITCHELL’S BOOK. 

We welcome ‘‘Organized Labor,’’ by John 
Mitchell, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America and vice-president of the A. F. of L., asa 
valuable contribution toward the current literature 
on the great labor problem and movement. A large 
and comprehensive record is given of many phases 
of labor’s efforts and struggles to achieve its rights 
and the recognition to which it is entitled. The 
reader will find in this book, ‘‘ Organized Labor,’’ 
a whole fund of useful information upon an im- 
mense number of topics in connection with the 
labor movement and an aid in many controversies 
which may arise. The book is interestingly written 
and will well repay the reader and student for the 
time peice mala in its rusal, ‘‘ ORGANIZED 
LaBor,’”’ by John Mitchell. American Book and 
Bible House, Philadelphia, Pa., publishers. 
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Abstract of Minutes of the Executive Council Meet- 
ing, Held at Revere House, Boston, Mass., 
November 15-22, 1903. 











Sunday, November 15, 1903. 
The meeting of the Executive Council was called to 
order at 2 0’clock. Present: Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, 
O’Connell, Morris, Kidd, Hayes, Lennon, and Morrison. 





Charles Dold, representing the Piano and Organ 
Workers’ Union, appeared before the E. C. relative to the 
adverse action of the council on the application of this 
organization to place the firm of Kimball & Co. 
on the * We Don’t Patronize List.’”” He was asked if he 
had new evidence to submit. Mr. Dold said that his 
organization was satisfied to carry into effect the agree- 
ment made by President Gompers and Treasurer Lennon 
with Kimball & Co. He stated that the local union 
involved endorsed the agreement. It was moved 
and adopted that the matter submitted by the piano 
workers be referred to Treasurer Lennon and George 
W. Perkins for further investigation regarding this 
application. 





On the application of the United Mine Workers of 
America to revoke the charter of Rock Men’s Union No. 
8664, it was moved and adopted that the charter be re- 
voked and the members of the union be instructed to 


join the United Mine Workers’ Union, and that the Secre- 
tary of the A. F. of L. be authorized to ay from the 
funds of the A. F. of L.‘the charter fee? to|the miners’ 
union. 

Delegate John Bradley appeared before the E. C. inre- 
gard to the conditions of the members of the allied 
metal mechanics, on strike in Poughkeepsie. It was 
moved and adopted that Secretary Morrison request 
John Mulholland, president of the International Associ- 
ation of Allied Metal Mechanics, to appear before the 
E. C, at its next meeting. 


well 

Andrew Furuseth appeared before the E.{C. in behalf 
of Ed. Rosenberg, and requested the E. C. toappropriate 
an additional amount to reimburse Mr. Rosenberg for 
moneys expended by him in his trip to Manila. Mr. 
Furuseth stated that he knew that Mr. Rosenberg was 
compelled to borrow money in Manila and Honolulu. 
Moved, that the sum of $230 be appropriated to Ed. 
Rosenberg as final payment in full for his services as 
re — of the A. F. of L. in the fulfillment of his 
mission, 





The Stove Mounters’ International Union placed the 
firm of Phillips & Clarke, of Geneva, N. Y., upon the 
“We Don’t Patronize List,” and rs for the E. C. 
endorsement. George S. Schwab and W. F. Graney ap- 
popers before the E. C. and urged immediate action. Mr. 

chwab wanted to know ab ney had been entered by 
any other organization against the placing of a boycott 
on the firm, and he was informed that information 
could not be given him at this time. The matter was 
referred to the next meeting of the E. C., and Vice-Presi- 
dent Duncan was requested to interview the delegates of 
the iron molders as to whether they had any objections 
to endorsement of this application and report at next 
meeting of council. Adjourned. 


Tuesday, November 17, 1903. 


The E. C. called to order at 9 o’clock p. m., all mem- 
bers present. . 


Mr. James E. Larkin, chairman of the executive board 
of International Union of Flour and Cereal Mill Em- 
ployes, appeared before the E. C. for indorsement of the 
application of this body to place the Washburn-Crosby 
Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., upon the *“* We Don’t 
Patronize List.” Action on the case was deferred to hear 
further evidence. 





Messrs. Charles, Hank, and Butterworth, of the Brick- 
makers and Terra Cotta Workers’ Union, appeared be- 
fore the E. C. in regard to the Harbison-Walker Com- 
pany’s strike. Application was made to place this firm 
on the“ We Don’t Patronize List,” and that a committee 
be appointed by the convention to attempt to securea 
settlement. It was moved and adopted that application 
be approved. 


John F. Tobin, Collis Lovely, C. L. Baine, and Ed. 
Cohen, representing the Lynn (Mass.) Central Labor 
Union, appeared before the E. C. in regard to the Lynn 
situation in so faras it affects the interests of the bootand 
shoe workers. Mr. Tobin desired that Resolution No, 13, 
introduced by Ed. Cohen, be approved, pending in- 
vestigation. 

The following was adopted: 

Resolved, That in the matter of the application of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union for indorsement of its 
position in placing non-union boot and shoe factories of 
Lynn, Mass.,on the unfair list, we recommend that a 
commitiee be appointed for the pur of making an 
effort at adjustment, and in the event of failure that the 
E. C. be authorized to approve the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union application. 





Mr. M. E. Neary appeared before the E. C. in ongpen 
of the application of the International Union of Flour 
and Cereal Mill Employes, to endorse the placing of the 
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Washburn-Crosby Company upon the “We Don’t 
Patronize List.” Approved. 


Treasurer Lennon stated that the family hada splendid 
crayon picture of Ira Stewart, which could be purch 
for $75. President Gompers and Treasurer Lennon were 
authorized to view the same and if satisfied to make the 
purchase for the A. F. of L. office. 


The attention of the E. C. was directed to the memorial 
exercise to be held in Chicago in honor of the memo 
of Henry Demorest Lloyd. It was moved and adop 
that two members of the E. C. be appointed to attend 
the memorial services. President Gompers — 
John Mitchell and Thomas 1. Kidd. Secreta orrison 
was directed to notify Jane Addams, of the Hul! House, 
Chicago, of this action. 


President John Mulholland, of the Allied Metal Me- 
chanics, was heard in relation to the strikeof the mem- 
bers of this organization in Poughkeepsie. He stated the 
party who had entered complaint in regard to this mat- 
ter was the chief obstacle in the way of settlement. 








President Jos. N. Weber and Secretary Owen Miller, of 
the American Federation of Musicians, appeared before 
the E. C., and requested the E. C. to reverse its decision 
in the ease of the Newport Central Labor Union vs. Mu- 
sicians’ Local No. 219, Newport, R. [., and require the 
central body to seat delegates from this local. 

They stated that if they are furnished with the names 
of the members who are not eligible to membership in 
their organization they would have the union suspend 
them, President Weber stated further that investigation 
had been made in this matter and it is their intention 
to abide by all the laws of the A. F.of L. The request 
was complied with. 


Mr. George S. Schwab, representing the Stove Mount- 
ers’ International Union, appeared again before the E. C. 
in support of the application of this organization to place 
the firm of Phillips & Clarke, Geneva, N. Y., upon the 
** We Don’t Patronize List.’”” He submitted a sworn state- 
ment by the president of the local union directly in- 
volved that it is a lockout by this firm and nota strike 
on the part of the members. 

It was moved and adopted that President Valentine, 
of the iron molders, be requested to appear before the 
E. C. upon the case, and that a member of the E. C. be 
delegated to hold a conference with the firm in an effort 
Lo effect a settlement. 

Several matters of a routine character were disposed 
of and the E. C. adjourned 





Wednesday, November 18, 1903. 
The E. C. was called to order at 8.30 p. m. 


Mr. Frank Buchanan, president of the Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers, appeared before the E. C. in relation 
tothe New York situation, and stated that, taking every- 
thing into consideration, the decision rendered by Presi- 
dent Gompers and Vice-President Duncan was the most 
practical. He said further that if they should not be suc- 
cessful he desired that a sub-committee of the E. C. be 
appointed to go to New York and make an investigation, 
and if they find that the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers’ International Union is in the right that they 
be given the support of the A. F. of L. He stated that a 
conference was called for November 30 with their em- 
— for the purpose of arrangi ng an agreement which 
will prevent strikes and lockouts. He further stated that 
the boilermakers are doing work which belongs to the 
bridge and structural iron workers, and he has requested 
that organization to be represented on the occasion of the 
conference above referred to. Moved and adopted that if 
necessary, the request of President Buchanan be complied 
with, and a committee be appointed. After further 
routine business the E. C. adjourned. 








Sunday, November 22, 1903. 


The meeting of the E. C. wascalled toorderat 11.15a. m. 

Present : Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, O’Connell, Mor- 
ris, Kidd, and Hayes. 

By invitation, Vice-Presidents elect Daniel J. Keefe and 
William Spencer were present. 


M. A. MeNeil, of Boston, appeared before the E. C. 
and urged that insurance agents be chartered by the 


A. F. of L. 
Moved that the previous stand of the A. F. of L, to re- 
fuse charters to agents be reaffirmed. Adopted. 





It was decided, upon the application of President Rich- 
mond, of the railway clerks, that he requested to fur- 
nish a list of the cities where they need the assistance of 
an o izer, and that our organizers be instructed to do 
everything in their power to urganize the railway clerks. 


John J. Morris, president of the Amalgamated Glass 
Workers’ International Association, and Henry Large 
appeared before the E. C. in support of theirclaim of jur- 
isdiction over opalescent glass workers and putty glaz- 
iers. They were informed that jurisdiction over putty 
glazing has been conceded to the Brotherhood of Painters 
and Decorators, and that the putty glazing which goes 
with tbe manufacture of cathedral glass had been 
waived by the painters. It was moved that President 
yao ey call a conference of the unions contending jur- 
isdiction over opalescent glass workers. Adopted. 


P. J. Lally appeared before the E. C. in behalf of the 
application of the International Union of Horseshoers 
for an appropriation of $2,000 to assist in opposing the 
injunction which affects their mem)!ers in San Francisco 
and New York. On motion it was directed that $1,000 be 
appropriated for the horseshoers. 


Moved and adopted that the E. C. hold the next meet- 
ing at Washington, D. C., December 14, 1903. 








Moved and ~ a ee thatall matters of a routine nature, 
which formerly have been submitted to the E. C., be 
acted upon by the president and secretary, and a record 
kept and submitted at the meetings of the E. C. 


Moved that all matters of a secondary nature, not con- 
troversial in character and upon which it is not neces- 
sary to hear testimony, be referred to the members of the 
E. C, by mail. Adopted. 


Frank Fildew, of Detroit, Michigan, reported that the 
fire commissioners torced the members of the City Fire- 
men’s Union to leave their organization and the officers 
to withdraw the funds of the union from the bank and 
distribute them among the members. It was moved and 
adopted that Messrs. D. D. Mulcahy and Henry C. 
Barter be appointed to take up this matter with the Fire 
Commissioners of Detroit and report to the E. C. 


Several matters of a routine character were then con- 
sidered and disposed of, and the E. C. adjourned to meet 
December 14, 1908, at the headquarters of the A. F. of L. 
at Washington, D.C. 





Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 25, 1903. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

WILLIAMS COOPERAGE COMPANY and the PALMER 
Mrg. Co., Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

ATLAS TACK COMPANY, Fairhaven, Mass. 

ERIE City IRON WORKS, Erie, Pa. 

ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND SANTA FE R. R. 

REMINGTON-MARTIN PAPER Co., Norfolk, N. Y. 

WASHBURN-CROSBY FLOUR MILLING VUO., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

HARBISON & WALKER REFRACTORY Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the “ We Don’t Patronize” list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 
—— against such company, and also what efforts 

ave been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
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deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the “ We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
— the names of more than three firms at any one 

me. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the publication of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its Hy ie or otherwise, before any action is 
taken dl the American Federation of Labor. If the 
application be apes by the international union 
similar course is followed as above. Central ies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
at any one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread.—_McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
; tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, II1. 
Beer.—American Brewing Company, New Orleans, La. 
Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schifter, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 
Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 
Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies, 
CLOTHING. 


Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Davenport 
Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clu thing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Comenay 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James R. Kaiser, 
New York City. 

Shoes.—W ellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; Thomas 
Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

Suspenders.— Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens.—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn.; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Il. 


HOTELS. 
Buffalo.—Genessee. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Newspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, 
Ind.; Gazette, Terra Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


POTTERY, GLASS, AND STONE, 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Go., of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of Terre 
Haute. Ind.; Evans & Howard Sewer Pipe and Fire 
Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. Stine Pottery |Co., 
White Cottage, Ohio. 


MACHINERY ANDIBUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
‘Dory. Mase: Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Presscott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 

any, New Britain, Conn.; Davis Sewing Machine 
Sompany, Dayton. Ohio; Computing Scale Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; Iver Johnson Arms Com- 
ny, Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 
Eyrecune, HN. 33 Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, 
Providence, R. I.; John Russell Cutlery Company, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass. 
Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
ntersville, Ill.; Carboruandum Company, Niagara 
‘alls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattley 
Manufacturing Company, ee Ohio; Page 
Needle Company, Franklin, N. H.; American Cir- 


cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Company, i 
Works, Rutland, Vt.; F. R. Patch Manufacturing 
Company, Rutland, Vt.; Ballard & Ballard Milling 


Imira, N. Y.; Lineoln Iron 


Company, Louisville, Ky.; Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Iron Architectural.—W inslow Bros., of Chicago, Ill. ; Geo, 
L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 

Quarries.—Mount Airy Granite Company, Mount Airy, 


Stoves.—Herendon Manufacturing Company, Geneva, 
N. Y.; GermerStove Com pany, Erie, Pa. ; “‘ Radiant 
Home” Stove, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa, 


STREET RAILWAYS. 


Terre Haute.—Street Railway Company ; Peoples Street 
Railway Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


WooD AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Bros., St. uis, Mo. 

Brooms and D sters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, lowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Cincinnati Cooperage Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber 
Company (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave 
Company) of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin ; Elgin 
Butter Tub Company, Elgin, Ill. 

China.— Wick China caeete, Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Bramby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga.; 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, trunks; St. Johns Table Com- 

ny, St. Johns, Mich. 

Gold Leaf.—W. H. Kemp Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, Chicago, I1l.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber boop = Nd Leonidas, Texas; 
Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; Hutt 
Sash and Door Company, St. Louis, Mo. ; Himmel- 
berger Harrison Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo, 

Leather.—Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; A. B. Pat- 
rick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Santa Rosa Tan- 
ning Company, Santa Rosa, Cal.; Columbus Buggy 
and Harness Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rubber —Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Ind.; B. F, 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Diamond Rub- 
ber Co.. Akron, Ohio. 

Pens.—L. E. Waterman & Co.. New York Our. 

Paper Boxes.--E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y. 

Typewriters.—Underwood Typewriter Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
ay Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company; 

os. Fahy, Brook!yn Watch Case Company, Sag 
Harbor. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Advertising Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Company, 

Teleg olen icatern Walon Det h Co 
raphy.—Western Union Telegrap mpany. 

Wire Cloth—Cheney Bigelow Company, Epringfield, 


Mass. 
D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., November 2, 1903. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: As you are aware, there are 
a number of trades and callings over which jurisdiction 
is not claimed by any international organization. In 
many such instances the workers represented in these 
trades and callings are organized into local unions 
directly affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
and have agreements with their employers whereby the 
use of the American Federation of Labor union label is 

ranted in conformity with the rules and regulations. 

e, of course, keep a record in this office of all the 
American Federation of Labor labels thus issued. 

In addition to this I wish to compile a record of the 
number of labels issued by our affiliated international 
unions, and for that reason I would appreciate it greatly 
if you will fill out the blank below and return to the 
undersigned at the earliest possible convenience. 

—— you in advance for your compliance with 
the above, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

Name of Organization.......... 

No. Labels issued Sept. 30, 1902, to Oct. 1, 1903......... 

No. Cards issued Sept. 30, 1902, to Oct. 1, 1908......... 
No. Stamps issued Sept 30, 1 to Oct. 1, 1908......... 
No. Buttons issued Sept. 30, 1902 ,to Oct. 1, 1908........- 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Horseshoers’ Appeal. 


The following preamble and resolution was adopted b: 
the Boston convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, and after the Executive Council donated one 
thousand dollars directed the publication of the same: 

**Whereas,The condition poly gp mm horseshoers 
throughout the country, and especially in New York 
City, is deplorable, and inasmuch as we ask your honor- 
able body to come to the rescue of this valiant organiza- 
tion of trade unionists who have stood the test of the 
past ten months to better theircondition ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Fi-deration of Labor u 
upon all affiliated national and international unions 
give to the journeymen horseshoers their moral and 
financial support.” 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, NOVEMBER, 1903. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 

Of the 1,119 unions making returns for November, with 
an aggregate membership of 65,922, there were 4.2 per 
cent without — In the preceding month 1,822 
unions, with a total membership of 114,359, reported’ 1.2 
per cent unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of e euieee at the close of each 
mouth, ary, 1902, 

The heavy line pw Tara the per cent for 1903; the 
lighter line for 1902. 








Number of Unions Affiliated withZthe American 
FederationjofgLabor. 

International Unions affliliated; November, 1908..... 114 

State Branches 81 


Central Bodies. a 
Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions. 


Charters Issued for November, 1903. 


CENTRAL BODIES 
Central Trades and Labor Council, Shreveport, La. 
Trades and Labor Council, Jackson county, Ohio. 
Central Labor Council, Birmingham, Ala, 

Trades Council, Augusta, Ga. 

Central Labor Union, Water Valley, Miss. 

Council of Labor, lands, Cal. 

Central Labor Union, Findlay, Ohio. 

Central Labor Union, Corry, 

Central Labor Union, Sout! Bend, =e. 

Federation of Trades, Columbia, S.C 

Richmond Borough Central Trades and Labor 
Council, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Trades and Labor Assembly, Barnesville, Ohio. 

Central Labor Union, Fort William, Ontario, 


Canada. 
LOCAL TRADE UNIONS.. seve 16 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 

















FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of November, 1903. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


Hy Balance on hand November l...............-s..++- $99,760 97 
2. Porters prot 11430, tax, oct, 55c; d t, 55c......... 1 10 
Stone quarry mens 9722, tax, 8, O, $3; d f, $8... 6 00 
Asphalt — 10513, tax, oct, $6; d f, $6......... 12 00 
Fur dressers 10393, tax, oct, 90c; d f, 90c ......... 1 80 


2. Fruit 


kers and rr Ao house work- 
ers 10767, tax. jm OES i 
+ | is. badge y Ue 11158, tax, oct, 
Hair spinners 10899, tax, oct, $1.80; d f, $1.80. 
, paint and oil workers 10848, tax, oct, 






Fishermens prot 11136, tax, oct, $4.35 
Metermakers Prot 11250, tax, oct, $9; At a. 
= council, De Soto, Ill, tax, j, f,m 
Hod carriers 9668, tax, s, 0, $2 . 
Central labor council, Altoona, my OY Ay a, 8,0 
Block pavers, cement ~ and curb setters 
7434,;tax, a, 8, O, $3.75; d 
Sawzalll empl and AE. 10000, tax, oct, 


$3.70 
Laborers oe tax, oct, $11.50; d f, $11.50 
ee l r union, Indianapolis, Ind, tax, 
Fee Tuspectors 1134, tax, nov, S10; df sid... 

rers prot 10295, tax, oct, $10: f, $10 Lapaee 
“aa cloth hat and cap 1 Ut of NA, 


Central labor ‘union, Erie, Pa, tax, 8, 0, — 
Machinists rT sane handymen 10402, ta x, 
8 ee 
Porters me 11401 a sept, $2.75; d f, $2.75... 
wert > nel union, Ra eigh, NC, tax, j, a, 


Connecticut state fed head hearer den tax, a 
to ant incl apr,’04... 


pousany ee 10012, tax, a, 8s, $15; d f, $15.. 

Lumber, ti eee and A mn handlers 0072, 
“eR § foi | en 

Cloth ~ Ah, sboniers and helpers 
0780, tax. oct, $5.50: d f, $5. 

Hod carriers and building laborers. 10275, tax, 
i 4: $1.45; d f, $1.45 

Gilders prot 8980, tax, oct, $4; d f, $4 

Central labor union, Shelby vile 


entrar’ labor union, “Mt. ¢ 
mar to and incl nov..............++ 








iv 
Steel poe |) cmanene asso 8956, tax, sept, 
Central labor union, Athol, Mass, tax, a, 8,0 
wea “24 cement Sama 11405, tax, % 
Laborers prot ate. tax, a, 4, 8, $22.35; a i as. 
Intl union of steam pat ab hy tax, j ye 
Fire dept emp! 10436, tax, oct, $1.85 ae at 1.85 
Fone. labor 7112, tax, o, n, d, $4. 5b: sup, $2; 





Federal labor 11349, ‘sup 
Federal labor 11469, sup 
Federal labor 10837, tax, sept, $5; 
Federal labor 11151, tax, s, 0, 70c; 
Federal labor 11338, tax, oct, 45c; 
Federal labor 8460, tax, ‘aug, $2.15; d 
Federal labor 1062i, tax, 8, 0, $2; d f, 
Federal labor 8281, tax, aug, 34.50; da 
Federal labor 10480, tax, oct, $1.15; d 
Federal labor 9870, tax, “oct, $6.25; d 
Federal labor 10694, tax, oct, ay | d 
Federal labor 9616, ‘tax, a, 8, si; df, 
Federal labor 10919, tax, Oct, $1.35; d os 
Federal labor 10926, tax. oct, $8.15; d f, $8.15... 
Federal labor 11316, tax. oct, $1.70; d f, 
Federal labor 7118, ‘tax, a, 8, $6; d f, 
Federal labor 9876, tax, sept, $3; 4 £,$8 ........... 
Federal labor 11200, tax, oct, 45c; d f, 45c........ 
Federal labor 11148, tax, oct, $7.50; d f, $7.50... 
Federal labor 9428, tax, "oct, $3.60; d f, $3.60... 
Federal labor tax, oct, $7.50; d f, $7.50..... 
Federal labor 11 A 
Federal labor 9862, sup 
Carriage and wagon workers intl union of 
BE Big DEP icosccmstecctctintinnenenese 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Absolutely Pure 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 








2. — labor union, Cincinnati, oat, 


Stablemens prot 10075, tax, a, 8, $2.35; sup, 
ek OT ES 2 a 
Natl asso of mach printers and color mixers 
7 ee 
Laborers prot 11480, — EELS 
Central labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, sup 
Coffee roasters and helpers 10250, sup...... sia 
o nder makers 11022, Sup............. sesss-eeee+ 
carriers 8898, tax, j, j ke $1.65; d f, si. S 
Trades and labor assembly . Cortland, } . A 
ITT cscecdseteepneidnduniedduibasibibasiceaiaaianitaeeiiiiaaicaienianiaaee 
Jewelry and silverware casemakers 10448, 
tax, sept, $5.75; sup, 50c; d f, $5.75..............0+ 
ser ele. prot 11223, tax, oct, 60e; sup, 25c; 
Janitors and general housemen 11126, sup.. 
Sawmill workers prot 11487, sup..................+ 
Label and tinfoil workers 10985, sup... ; 
Suspender workers 9480, sup............... 
Suspender makers 9560, ~~ 
Stablemens prot 11502, sup... wie 
Federal labor 11508, Sup... ..............2+-s0s+sessssees 
bg ne trades and as Shreveport, 


ieee sahainiicieainidutaanisbinahien(eienanacaine 





. 1 11348, tax, oct, 50c; af, 50c..... 
Laborers prot 9545, tax, se t, $1; d f, a 
be oy cable workers sept, tax, 1, a, 70c; 


Tindes and iabor ‘council, “East "Palestine, 
Ohio, tax, 18 ieainettainiilaaiineaseneiinidinanwandnen 
Artesian well dlegers 9821, tax, oct, 85c; d f, 
Central ewe union, New York, N Y, 
See yt) eee 
Central labor “anion, Newport, R I, ead a,s 
Gas workers 10678, tax, oct, $4.20; d 


8 


wee Sens 
sssss 
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8. Poultry and : we dressers 9050, tax, 8, 0, 





Federal labor 10667, tax, ‘oct, 75e; d f, 75e........ 
Federal labor 10209, tax, oct, $7.85; d f, $7.35... 
Federal labor 8198, tax, sept, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 


Gold pen makers 8030, ‘tax, oct, $4; d f, $4....... 
House oven and movers 7417, tax, i, j, a, 


Tc nsnricniicniaidaneuantiantnidnendchecsebesuniann 

Federal labor 11140. sup saeniniitianiniiniinns 

Robert S Binkerd, New i Haven, © 

Asphalt pavers 11484, ~- ia aaataeniilaatnadieeiininnian 

Box . ori laborers 11070, tax, oct, $1.75; 
SOS | 5 | ee ee 

Artificial limb makers 11356, tax, 8, 0, ae 40; 
oe Lee ee 

Foundry laborers 11504, sup. 

Federal labor 7241, su 











b Badge a lodge aaa makers 9136, 


tax, nov, 80c; d 

Central trades and labor union, ‘Pawtucket, 
R I, tax, sept... 

Tuck polsters and front cleaners. ‘10804, “tax, 
oct, AL, poucsooscsen= conscsescsensessoocccseceoounsess 







Laborws Soot Sak ar oa i a8 40... 
Botte handlers and assorters 11058, tax on, 





Laborers prot 11150, ta ; df, 
— labor union, Stamford, Conn tax, 





Central labor union, Worcester 
mar, ’08, to and incl feb, ” 
Laborers prot 11277, tax, oct, $2.75; d f, $2. 
Va clothing stock keepers and pack- 
11138, tax, s, o, $8; d f, $8 
Milk dealers prot 8226, tax, sept, 
Grain workers asso 11407, tax, 8, 0, $7; d f, $7.. 
xt a gardeners 10726, tax, oct, $1. 15; 
5. pinta 
House movers 10720, ‘tax, ‘oct, , 95e; ‘af, * 95e ian 








United. metal workers intl union of A,tax, oct 
se dy labor union, Burlington, Vt, tax, 
ic AT, ccicaniepieniameiensucaninnnannebcmmseinnianss 
Crown sor and seal workers 10875, tax, oct, 
The Great South Bay oystermen 8201, tax, a, 
EL A eee 
Natl union shipwrights, joiners, and caulk- 
i fe ree 
Rag selecters Ouas, t fax, sept, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Federal labor 11119, tax, nov, Bde; d f, &0c...... 
Federal labor 10973, tax, oct, 60c; d f, 60c....... 
Federal labor 10206, tax, sept, 60e; a f, 60c...... 
Federal labor 10600, tax; oct, $5; d . er 
Federal labor 11208; tax, oct, $3. 50; df, 
Federal labor 11335, tax, oct, $2.20; 
Federal Jabor 11086, tax, oct, $2.4 
Federal! labor 6854, tax. oct, "g1.70: 3 
Federal labor 10261, tax, sept, $1. nolan 
i Salant eten ieee tec 
Federal labor 11434, sup........... 
x labor 11477, =, om, 
5e.. ‘ 
Federal labor 10802, ‘sup... 
ee 
Paper yay p & basso 5783, tax, nov, $4; 
SR te 
Embossers and ie te box makers 9866, tax, 
ree FS FT f 5 ee 
Union No. 317 blacksmith helpers, sup......... 
Cement ——~ rock asphalt finishers 11309, tax, 
Ge, GEE URI, Bere G ©, GO. cco cencconee. coscsevsccesesce 
Federal labor eee 
Central labor council Birmingham, Ala, sup 
Central labor union, Woonsocket, R I, pro- 
TT ee 
Pee a. = rammers 7182, tax, J, a, 8, $1.80; 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, nov, — 85; d f, $1.85... 
Laborers prot 11357, tax, oct, 86 ic; d f, BOc........ 
Om dt 50. stablemens 6327, — -“—- 
ta fishermens ‘9519, “fax, B, 0, n, ‘8; “a £ 
Milk bottlers and oupaquanny workers 10286, 
eT FES Fae 
Composition roofers 8712, tax, oct, yy. d f, 40¢ 
Laborers prot 10390, tax, oct, $2.50 A & sao... 
— and helpers 7221, tax, ‘< 0, $2; d 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


5. ate workers 8144, tax, oct, $1.50; d f, 


Stablemens prot 10663, —, eis d f, $5..... 
Federal labor -_ tax, § 

Federal labor 10680 . tax, Jun A ines 
Federal labor 9374, ‘tax, nov, 70c; a 
Federal labor 9927, tax, sept, $1; 
Federal labor 11344, tax, oct, Subs, 
Federal labor 11187, tax, 8, 0, $10; d f, $10.. 
Federal labor 7439, sup ‘i 
Federal] labor 11508, sup staaninne 
Federal labor 9720, tax, sept, $2.60; d.f, $2.60... 
Federal labor 11499, tax, nov, $1.65; d f, $1.65.. 
Federal labor 10881, tax, oct, $3.50; d f, $3 50.... 
Federal labor 10882, tax, nov, $5.50; d f, 
Federal labor 10231, tax, nov, $1.45; d 
Federal labor 11324, tax, s, 0, $2.35; d f, 
Federal labor 11478, tax, nov, $8. 20; al a 10; 


d f, $8.20... 
Federal labor 40279, ‘tax, “oct, "$7.70; ‘sup, bhe; 

















Federal labor 10820, sup.. eesvessnnecococccoces 
Federal iabor 10128, a 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup... ine 
Oil mill emplo yes 11171, ee 
Tiemakers 11239, tax, oct, 
Laborers prot 10941, sup. ane 
United hatters of N A, — Di cntnnssnnens 
Intl wood carvers asxo of N A, tax, 

eat mill workers 10658, tax, 0 oct, i 









f, $6.60. 

Livery stablemen. 11507, ‘sup.. 
Federal labor 11508, sup......... sin 
Federal labor 8878, Sup..................-ssseessesscessees 
Brotherhood of painters, decorators and 

paperhangers of A, tax, OCU...................e0eee0 
Central labor union, Peru, Ind, tax, j, Jo Bors 
— workers 10833, tax, sept, "We; 


7 ae 
Flat janitors 9947, ‘tax, ‘oct, $15: ‘at, “$l... arena 
7 layers and helpers’ 10335, tax, oct, $9; 








df. 80c 
ae < workers 10582, tax, oct, $1.40, d f, 


Iron bed makers 10138, ‘tax, a, 8, 0, “$75; a t $75 
Lumbermens prot 10180, tax, sept, $1; d f, $1 
Ys pipe layers prot 11222, tax, a, 8, $1.50; af, 













$1.70, 
Gill net fishermens i 10473 tax, n, 


Federal labor 8720, tax, ‘oct, , $2. 40; ‘a > $2.40. 
Federal labor 10816, tax, oct, $2.45: df, $2.45... 
Federal labor 10868, tax, sept, $1.80; d f, $1 80.. 
Federal labor 10888, tax, oct, 70c; a f, 70¢ 
— labor 7520, tax, oct, $1 05: sup, 50c: af, 
Federal labor 11498, sup.. 
Federal labor 10086, sup 
Federal labor 9418, tax, s. 0, $5; sup, $2; d f, $5 
Sawmill workers 10330, sup...............<.ccecessseee 
ey 1 4 toe 10588, tax, nov, $3.70; sup, $10; 
i SIE sinieheideieisai tanaka eniasinenidainenecaniaarannnt 
Horse-nail makers 10550, sup. 
. Trackmens 11509, sup.............. 
Janitors 11510, sup ............... 
Cement workers _ ees 
Hatters fur cutting trade asso 11512, va eeeees 
Janitresses prot 10647, tax, nov, $5; d f, 35 ..... 
Central labor union, Berlin, N H, tax, a, 8,0 
Gas workers 10781, tax, nov, $1 40: d f, $1.46 : 
Horse-nail makers 9656, tax, nov, $4.10; d f, 


















Rs eso sinsssisnthiaeaaiedlinabieniietignanets: Someenanpadtiatiaaitis-conketiane 
Asphalt pavers 71484, tax, nov, $1.55; a f, $1.55 
Laborers prot 10191, tax, nov, $2: d ea sistas 
Pavers helpers 10841, tax, oct, $1.95; ‘d f $1.95.. 
Laborers prot 11102, tax, ‘oct, 82; | tO ee 
Derrick men #499, tax, oct, $2.20: df, $2.20 ...... 
Slate workers 10016, tax, nov, $9.35; d f, $9.35... 
ope fibre workers 7185, tax, oct, $4.70; 


South Park empl 10994, tax, oct, $5; d f, $5...... 
Tie carriers 11202, tax, nov, $2.25; d f, $2.25...... 
Tri-city labor congress of Clinton and Lyons, 
Iowa, and Fulton, Ill, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n 
United labor league of Sharon, eS a.s 
Central trades council, Jackson, Mich., tax, 
TR, By GR, J, J, Qo. ccocrcrreconcreccossensccovesnrscccssesononste 
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7. —— tener council, Manitowac, Wis, tax, 





Iau t anton ‘ot steam 6 neers. 
Gill net fishermen 10171, tax, °, = P 53.50; sup, 
ree ‘ i EE csoninainiannes as iiaae ta avenue 
re epar? nent ate oyes x, oct, 
$4.15; sup, $2.50; d "1. 
Central Ley Hit o Washington, Pa., 
DR, 5, Bp By BRB ccccecccccss00-concceneconcsvcovenecenteeccece 
Uni ‘neckwear makers vy rir " 
Federal labor 10234, tax, oc oS $1.. 
Federal labor 11044, tax. dec, $ 9; a4 f, $1.80... 
Federal labor 11440, tax, oct, $: tee "df, $2.75... 
Federal labor 11352, tax, oct, $2.60; d f, $2.60... 
Federal labor 10587, tax, oct, Ge; af, oe ears 
Federal labor 11185, tax, oct, $ 
Federal labor 10428, tax, “bis 30; d f, $4.30... 
wat } aml 11412, tax, oct, $1. 9); sup, 75e; 
Mechanics helpers 10179, tax, j, a, 8, O, n, #8; 
sup, 
Central trades and | labor assembly, Spring- 
field, Mo, tax, n, d, 08, j, ’04, $2.50; saP 






3 Hat-shop iaborers ay "tax, a, 8, $3.50: f, 


Hospital employes "10088, ‘tax, nov, "$6.05; a t 

Central — and aper Coun, New Or- 
leans, La. o, n, d... 

Federated * fakes council of “Montreai, 
Canada, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, 08, j, 04 .............. 

Central trades and labor —s Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, tax, m, j, j, a, 

Central trades and labor uscmbiy, Sparta, 
ee eS SS 5 een 

Icemen 9979, tax, o, 1, ‘$i; af,$i 

Office building a. and window wash- 
ers 10345, tax, oct, $5; d f, $5... 

a porcelain’ potters 10094, tax, oct, “800; 


aug 
wholesale g grocery employes | 9906, ‘tax, nov, 
a5 
Ahi Lf 9166, tax, ‘oct, $i; df, $i... 
Livery and undertakers Mies employes 
10742, tax, oct, $4.05; di f, $4. 
Assorters and packers 88 836, tax, oct, $5.50; d f, 


$5.50 .. 
Su eB house clerks ‘Toeio, ‘tax, “oct, ‘$9.05; ‘a t 


df, 80¢ 
Gas workers 9637, tax, 0, n, 9c; d f, 90c 
Sandstone quarry workers 8961, tax, nov, $3; 





Oe inciaeesnecents: stv cnseecnmneninedtiineimnaiicaaaninadd aim 
Iron molders helpers 8685, tax, oct, 
Suspender workers 11095, tax, oct, ns a4 t 





40c 
=" fibre dressers 10577, tax, nov, $1.70; d f, 





Blacksmiths, ‘boilermakers, and machinists 
helpers 9574, tax, oct, $3; df, 
Icemens prot 10176, tax, oct, $2.25: d f, $2.25... 
Oil cloth and linoleum printers 10530, , tax, 
8, 0, $3.30; d f, $8.30.................. 
Laborers prot 11087, tax, sept, $6. . 
Brushmakers 10262, tax, oct, $1.50; ‘a f, ‘$1.50 
Bottlers prot 8434, tax, m, j, j, a, $ os df, $12. 
Button w orkers 8789, tax, oct, $1.25; d f, $1.25. 
Tradesand labor council, Port Huron, Mich, 





tax, J, j,a 
Central ‘labor union, Kane, Pa, tax, j, 





Federation of labor, Geneva, N Y, tax, bal 
OF BOBE...ccccceccccccccecece covcee -cocccsceces coesesees sosessosess 
Leaf tobacco sorters and packers 10775, tax, 
sept, 60c; d f, 60c 
Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, oct 
Hos oon omenayes asso 10588, tax, oct, $3.65; 


Lumbermens prot 1 i276, tax, nov, $1.10; 


d f, $1. 

Shipbuilders helpers 10960, tax, oct, $7.50; 

d f, $7.50. 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, tax, oct.. 

Sawmill workers 11094, sup..................sceeeeeeeeee 

Amal meat a and butcher workmen 
OE Oe Bhs Ci ieettreeseiemngiennenmnes 

Laborers pret 10998, tax, dec, $10; sup, $1; 
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vers 


Asphalt block and vitrified brick 
14, tax, 8, 0, $1.20; sup, 40c; d f, $1. 
Laborers prot 9145, sup : 
Laborers prot 10284, tax, nov, $5.65; sup, $2 50; 
Trades and labor council, seen, SAR, tax, 
f, m, a, m, j, j, $5; sup 
Trades and labor couneil, Baiavia, iil, i 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, su 
Federal labor 7150, tax, oct, $8.75; d f, $3.75... 
ek See 8165, tax, o, n, d, $1. .95; sup, 50c; 






ae eees enone: eocecceceeesesceses 


d 
Federal labor 9710, tax, oct, $6.85; sup, $3; d f, 


$6.85.. ws 
Federal. labor 6925, ‘tax, ‘s. "0, $3.50; d f, $8.50..... 
Federal labor 9087, tax, sept, $2; df, $2 
Peseta O labor 9868, tax, oct, $1. 10; sup, 60c; 
Federal = 11005 tax, oct, 0c; d f, 50c... 
Federal labor 11062, tax, oct, $1; af  «~Reeeee 
Federal labor 10996, tax, oct, $5; d 
Federal labor 8584, tax, oct, $3.25; dt _— heave 
Federal labor 9620, tax, oct, 85c; d f, 85c 
tax, sept, $1.35; d f, 





Federal labor 11327, tax, sept, $1.70; d f, $1.70... 
Federal labor 11404, tax, oct, 90c; d f, 90c 
Federal labor 11240, tax, oct, $8.50; d f, $8.50... 
Federal! labor 9435, tax, sept, $1. 45: d f, $1.45... 
Federal labor 9109, tax, sept, $4; d 

Federal labor 9079. tax, oct, $1.55; 
Federal labor 10549, tax, j, a, $5.80; 
Federal labor 11285, tax, oct, $1.! 
Federal labor 8770, ‘tax, nov, $1 
Federal labor 9724. sup.. 
Federal labor 11479, = 
Federal labor 85383. 













Rez 











Federal labor 11490, 
d f, $1.7 

Machine oe “planermen. 
8, 0, TE.) =e 

Porters and shoe shiners 7047, 

Fish cwmr and dressers 11205, 
$1.45: d f, $1.45 





x prot 9576, tax, oct, $6.55: d f, $6.55..... 
Bobcat, nurses and employes 10507, tax, oct, 
Paper house employes 8299, tax, sept, 50c; d f, 
Central iabor union of Augusta, Hallowell 

and Gardiner, Me, ta. 


wee! labor quem, Utica N Y, tax, a, 
Wi, BB, Dh, Bi cavcsvaressasszescennvcconssncces- conssnenanatnene 
at 1 masons 10389, tax, sept, $2.50; df, 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax, a, 8, 0......... 


Cees die workers 10573, tax, oct, 55c; d L 


Laborers prot 9788, tax, oct, $4.50; d f, $4.50.. 
uarrymens 9551, tax, et. $8; iceiienentienen 
‘obacco strippers 10422, tax, nov, $8; d f, $8... 

Machine vrs and punchers aso, tax, 
nov, 90c; d f. 

Rock enen 8684, — sept, $3; d f, $8 ........... ee 

Milkers prot 8861, tax, nov, go" {4 oo 

= a fishermen 7141, tax, nov, $6.25; df, 








Foderai iabor 11088, tax, oct, $1; Fs $1 

Federal labor 8326, tax, nov, 80c: R0C........ 
Federal labor 9985, tax, nov, $4. oe d f, $4.50... 
Federal labor 10219, tax, m, i, $1.60; d f, $1.60.. 
Federal labor 11389, tax, oct, 7ie:d f, 75c....... 
Federal labor 10200, ta, 8, 0, $1. y! d f, $1.20... 
Federal labor 10850, tax, sept, $2; d f, $2.......... 
Federal labor 10796, tax, oct, 85c; d 
Federal labor 10964, tax, oct, $7.50: 

Federal labor 9650, ‘tax, nov, $5: a’ 
roe oe: gaber 10746, tax, sept, $6.25; on $1.25; 
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12. 


Federal labor 11444, sup 
Egg candlers and poultry dressers 11451, tax, 
oct, 70c; sup, $2.98; d 
Porcelain and fire ‘clay workers 10885, tax, 
oct, $8.45; sup, $2.50; df, $8.45..........ccseee coves 
Cement mill employes 11483, tax, nov, $1.25; 
ee Be cntncvccconccnusiecsemnecnssacesasieneeinns 
Laborers prot 11378, tax, oct, 75c; d 4 Sa 
Laborers prot 9558, tax, ‘nov, f, $8 
Base ball makers 10929, tax, nov, b0e; ‘a f, 60c 
Bee water workers 11209, tax, 0, n, $1.40; 





d f, $3. 
Artesian "aall drillers and levermen 10344, 
tax, nov, $1; 
Electrical workers helpers 10510, tax, oct, 65c; 


suspend? makers 10842, ta x, oct, $35 d f, $2... 
ers 10218, tax, sept, $1; d 
Gercishanemeaae, tax, 


| paced Lt (Oa 

nov, $6.70; 7 

be! or cable workers 9847, tax, 8, 0, $14: 
4 


Horse-pail workers 7180, tax, nov, $6; d f, $6.. 
era and excavators 11282, = * 8, 0, #1; 


Seine fishermen. 11125, ‘tax. a. 's, “Si: d f, $4. 
et die workers 10583, tax, oct, $1. 20; d f, 


epee ge 8760, tax. a, 8, O, $75; d f, $75........ 
Dyers a ry cleaners 10168, tax, bal of j and a, 
SI it OTT A aint nnsignasdlinsithes: schsentmamenenciaiaiseens 
Embossers prot 10321 


m prot 10815, ‘ta 
Be sis attendants Prot 807, 





















Rope aon cor 
oct, $5; d f, $5............ 
Federal labor 10261, tax, oct, 
Federal labor 11168, tax. sept, $5.15; 
Federal labor 9826, tax, 8, 0, $7.50; 
Federal labor 7187, tax, sept, $5; 
Federal labor 10892, tax, sept, $1.30; 
Federal labor 11270, tax, oct, $8.90; a 
Federal ebor ie, tax, oct, $1. Ky, 


Federal labor 9724, tax, o, n, $1.40; d f, a4 40... 

United garment workers J of A, sup... 

Pipe calkers and repairers prot 11465, ‘tax, 
nov, $2.50; sup, $1.65; d f, $2.50. 

Needlemakers 11433, tax, oct, 35c; sup, $1.25; 


Drawhands, borers and finishers prot 11419, 

tax, oct, $10.15; sup, $1; d f, $10.15 
Laborers prot 1052, tax, oct, $3; sup, 50c; d £,$3 
Fur dressers 10393, tax, nov, 85c; — SOc; d f, 


Siisiscskciitet nition hima ouleeiaamibiatnanghideidabcublante a ibittanene 
Marine To" TE past 8000, tax, a, 8, $12.05; 
sup, $5.85; d f, $12. 
we 1400 ane 10320, — oct, $4.70; sup, 50c; 


Suspender makers 10842, Gup.............ccccccccsssoees 
handlers 9754, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, $17.50; 
Senn I A II on ecenecccsecsencersecceseresenesnene 
Paper-bag workers 10124,tax, nov, 35c; d f, 35c 
Flour and ve employes 9780, tax, a, 8, 
0, $1.05; d 
Laborers prot 10215, tax, nov, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Laborers prot 9855, tax, j, a, 8, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Silver workers 10339, tax, 0, n, $7.40; d f, 


rae workers 11272, tax, oct, $2.45; 

Cement finishers and helpers 10112, tax. sept, 
$12.50; d f, $12.50. 

Horseshoe nail makers 8653, tax,j,j. a, s, $5; 

cloth's spoigens aid etilisbe 10%, tx, 

a, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Caer labor (Sanam, Seneca Falis, N Y, tax, 


m,j,j,a 
File workers “ois, tax, oct, $9; 
een molders 10117, tax, ti, rt 05; d f, 


m ..£ prot 10842, tax, nov, $3.80; d f, $3.80 
Machinists helpers 10552, tax, oct. 40¢; da 3 40c 
—— prot 10431, tax, nov, $5.80; f, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


School teachers 10798, tax, nov, $1.65; d a 





Conk trimmers 10659, tax, oct, $1.15; 
Twine s.ringers and helpers 10922, tax, eat 

$1.25; d f, $1.25 
Lath makers ay ta 


A mo labor 9716, tax, nov, $1.25 

Federal labor 6697, tax; om, $2: i 
Eederal labor 10820, tax, oct, 70c; d 
Federal labor 11195, tax, oct, 60c; d 
Federal labor 8038, tax, nov, $8; d f, % 
Federal labor 9f72, tax, 4 +4 d 
Federal labor 9466, tax, oct, $5; d f, $ 
Federal labor 9083, tax, nov, $2.10; d f, $2.10... 

Federal labor 8243, tax, sept, $3; sup, $23; df, 8 
Federal labor 10974, tax, a, s, $5; sup, $6.25; 


Electrical workers and linemens 9001, tax, j, 
j, a, 8, $1.80; d f, $1.80... 

Federal he labor 9872, tax, “sept, "$4.80; “sup, $2; 

Federal labor 11188, sup....... 

Horse-nail makers 10953, sup.. 

Federal labor 11322, tax, oct, $5.50; d f, $5.50... 






5. Fire dept empl asso 10446, tax, nov, $1 75; 


ir Sr I iniicsincenseeienidibiithieibitiileabatemectiateiaddeiipaiiiaiiaide 
Fish dressers prot 10095, tax, oct, $1.25; d f, 2 
Gas workers 11291, tax, sept, $3.75; d f, $3.75. 
Livery «mpl 7026, tax, a, 8, $4.20; a f, $4.20 
wr tat operators 10324, tax, oct, $8.75; 





Mattressmakers 9493, tax, nov, $4.35; d f, $4.35 
re os prot 7416, tax, o, n, d, $7.50; 
Cut-naiil workers 7029, tax, nov, $1.45; d f, $1.45 
ae ee and selecters 10440, tax, = 
Fur dressers 10747, ‘tax, 0, ‘h, £15: a f, $2.15... 
Sewer diggers 8663, tax, oct, $4; 
Plasterers helpers 7485, ‘tax, oct, ‘sy d f, $...... 
Curbstone —- 8512, tax, n, d , 03; j, f, 
_~—’. © TLS Ras 
Iron molders Seas 11462, tax, acct of nov, 


waspender workersliaii, tax, nov, 40c; d f,40c 
Soda water workers 11300, tax, 8, 0, 70; a f, "70¢ 
Brushmakers rh 108 6980, tax, nov, 2 
Cemetery emp! 10634, tax, oct, Ss 25; 
Annealers pest 8721, tax, nov oa 
Laborers prot 11424, tax, oct, ef) 15; a’f, $1.15.. 
Laborers prot 9972, tax, ‘oct, boc: a f, 50e 
Central labor union, Nebraska City, Neb, 
tax, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, . 
Intl | stereoty pers ‘and po ae union, 


, tax 
Federal \abor $373, tax, nov, $l. = d f, $1.65. 
Federal labor 10751, tax, oct, $1.80; d t. $1.90... 
Federal labor 7231, ‘tax, nov, $6; ad A a cateiaiaais 
Federal labor 8162) tax, nov, $2.25; d f, $2.25... 
Federal! labor 7241, tax, oct, $4.25 ; a f, $4.25. 
Federal labor 11289, tax, oct, $1.65; d 
Federa! labor 11098; tax, oct, $2.50 d f, $2. 
Federal labor 10471, tax, july, $1.50; d ° 
Federal labor 1 ’ tax, nov, 
Federal labor 11311, tax, oct, $1.15; a f, § $1.15... 
Federal labor 9566, tax, sept, $1; d f, 
Federal labor 11426, tax, oct, 85c; 









Federal! labor 11478, sup 
a saber 10019, tax, 8,0, 
| 










ug house employes 10276, tax, 

oct, $9.40; sup, $3; d f, $9.40 
— ksmiths and’ machinists helpers 9156, 
Viemtone «TT ay cutters 11271, tax, nov, 
$1.85; sup, $1; d 
Hotel an leas emp! intl alli and bar- 
tenders intl league of A, tax, oct................. 


14. Central labor union, Chattanooga,Tenn, tax, 


j, a, 8,0, n, d 
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Cignnyee trim mers 10997, tax, nov, $1.30; df, 


16. 


Foundry helpers 10740, tax, ost, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
Icemens 9561, tax, oct, $1 40; d f, $1.40 
Car wheel molders and helpers 10168, tax, 
apr $9; d f, $9. 
Fe erated trades council, oe eral —, 
may, '02, to and incl a , ae 
Iron molders helpers 11 3, tax, s, 0, $4; 
Salt workers 11197, tax, nov, $1; ‘a f, $1.. 
Tin foil workers and hel pers 1111 5, ta 















Glass shearers 9678, tax, oct, 90c; 
Wholesale clothing clerks and a iae 1 

tax, nov, $1 65; df, 
Ege candiers and aaanies 9230, tax, june, $1; 





Wall paper back tenders and reelers 10777, 
tax, nov, $2.35; d f, $2.35. 
Socket switch assemblers 10812, tax, j, j, a, 8, 
BO is ti es cnpnesnencuntenpntieeteasamnentinmacconeuemnene 
Millwright and machinery erectors 10304, 
te er UV a Seger. 
Directory workers 9014, tax, 8, 0, $1; df, $ 
Central yA union, Lancaster, Pa, tax, j, ne 
‘Trades and labor assembly, Harrisburg, Ill, 


tax}, a,s 
ie hair finishers 11145, tax, ‘nov, a ‘30; af 
Wool sorters and graders 9025, ‘tax, ‘oct, #. 40; 
d f, $7.40... 


Paper carriers 9675, tax, 0, n,$ $1.40; df. $1. 40. 
ere  eemmene prot 7502, tax, ‘oct, $12.15; af, 


Geenymen prot 10812, tax, oct, 75c; a f, 75e 
‘avers and rammers 10818, tax oct, f, 
Clay 7 and laborers 9310, tax, #nov, 
$4.25; d f, $4.25. 
Laborers prot 10829, tax, nov, $10; d f, $10...... 
Federal labor 11340, tax, 8, 0, $3; d f, 
Federal labor 10257, tax, oct, $1.65; df, $1 6... 
Federal labor 10135, tax, nov, $3; a f, $8... 
Federal labor 10287, tax, oct, $2. 50; d f, $2. 50... 
Federal labor 8769, ‘tax, oct, $1.50; d f,$1.50..... 
Federal labor 11297, tax, aug, $1. 10; df, $1.10... 
Federal labor 9657, tax, nov, $1.65; d f, $1.65.. 
Federal labor 19654, tax, a, 8, 0, $7.50; d f, $7. 50 
Federal labor 10730, tax, nov and acct am, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50. 
Federal labor 9355, ‘tax, Ja, s. 0, ‘$10: 4 Tf. $10. 
Federal labor 11380, tax, oct, $3. 10; d f, $3.10... 
Federal labor 9736, ‘tax, ‘oct, $1.05; d f, $1.06... 
Federal labor 11124, tax, nov, $1.60; d f, $1.69.. 
Federal labor 11463, tax, nov, $i. 60; a f, $1.60.. 
Federal labor 10437, tax, oct, $2; d 
Federal labor 11078, tax, nov, $12.60; d f, $12.60 
Federal labor 11471, su 
rete — 10121, tax, nov, $2.50; sup, $2.45; 


Horse-nail wernee prot 6170, tax, nov, $6.95; 
sup. $2.20; d f, $6.95. 

Granite polishers, quarrymen and laborers 
10806, tax, nov, $5; su Na af, % 

Foundry laborers Il 

Local 124 hod carriers and Muiiding laborers 
union of A, su 

Federal labor 10088, tax, s, 0, $2.05; d f, $2.05... 

Furriers 11304, tax, nov, $3.50; d f, $2.50 

Central labor union, Salamanca, N Y, sup... 

Reed and rattan workers 8693, tax, o, n, 90c; 
4 eee 

Foundry workers 9938, tax, oct, $18; d f, $13... 

mu kers prot 8894, tax, o, n. 80c; d f. 80¢.. 

Goal handlers 9022, tax, oct, $2.50; d t, $2.50.. 

Sawyers a and ‘edgemens 11088, tax, 
nov, $4; d f, 

Granite At T ES "8612, ‘tax, nov, "8.5: “a f, 
3.25 


Sawmill em rar and rivermens 9981, tax, 

SRN TTI cs sinenscennassntisiiaslions. smuiabe 
Saw workers 10531, tax t, $2.15; d f, on =. 
Bottlers 10222, tax, nov, The; df, ae panna 
Lumpers 10255, tax, 0, n, $i: df, 
Novelty advertising workers ooss, tax, oct, 


a $26.75; d f, 
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M () | PHINE OPIUM,LAUDANUM AND OTHER DRUG HABITS. 
Permanently and painlessly cured at home. E s » 
where other treatments have failed. One free trial treatment — 
convince you of its merits. Correspond y 
plain sealed envelopes. 

TH 


E ALL SAINTS COMPANY, 


Especially successful 





strictly 


Childs a ng, 34th Street and Broadway, New Yo 


FREE 
= TRIAL 














16. 


Janitors and general housemens 11126, tax, 
nov, $2.25; d f, $2.25. 
Firemens 9629, tax, nov, $2; d f, $2... 
Car wheel molders and helpers 9343, tax, 
nov, 60c; d f, 60c 
Cement finishers and ampere 5 pani tax, ame, 
$3.50; d f, $3.50. 
Newsboys’ prot 10911, ‘tax 
General merchandise packers 10133, ta 
$15; d f, $15 
Fishermens prot 11025, tax, oct, $2; d f, $2...... 
bra sawyers ate 10750, tax, sept, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50. anne 
Pastemakers 10567, “tax, “oct, ” $2.50; d ra $2. ‘50. 
Paper-box makers 11387, tax, oct, 50c; d f 

















Composition gravel roofers 10216, tax, nov, 
50e; d f, 50c das 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, oct, : 
d f, $10... 





Beh stcks psi is, Sr 
a i XP workers 9763, tax, bal oct, g 
SET: TUTE sssditaibinssien: dopunichinniniaihts abietindeininaaadiation : 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, nov, $5; dl f, $5.. 
Telephone emp! 11268, tax, oct, 40c; d f, 40c.... 
Feather duster workers i013, tax, nov, $3; 
d f, $5 epaneee 
Gas workers 8951, tax, “a, ‘s. ‘o. R. 25: ‘a f, $2 25. 
Gill net fishermen 11097, tax, nov, $!.50; d f, 
TI icinteticiedln: ntdiisasitiibihainiisipiiimisanniipiiniaeinnhtbhee wsune 
Die workers 10355, tax, nov, $1.50; d f, $l. 50.. 
Fibre pressmen 9331, tax, nov, $2: “5 
— and labor council, Olean, N 









7 Y, tax, 
3 Siero eager aeageiae 
Central lavor council, * ranklin, “Pa, ‘tax, ‘a, 
A Bi Ws Biase -cr0n wosee conse genpe-simne enmn-epene. ennsene 
Trades and labor assembly, Columbus, 0, 
tax, j, a. 8, 0, n, 
United gold beaters nat union of A, te UX, ” ated 
Laborers prot 8663, tax, oct, $1. mt A 
Laborers prot 11004, tax, 0, . .75; d 
Laborers prot 9317, tax, oct, 15; d f, 
Federal labor 11414, tax, oc t, 3 0.20; @’ 
Federal labor 9944, ‘tax, O, n, $22.59; df, 
Federal labor 10639, tax, nov, $4.35; d a's 
Boomers 9410, tax, nov, $2.20; d f, $2 20, 
Federal labor 9508. tax, oct, $3. 50; d f, $3.5 
Federal labor 11158, tax, nov, $5; HA f, $5. 
Federal labor 11390, tax, oct, 2: f $2 
Federal labor 10419, tax, nov, $3; rr . 
Federal labor 10802, tax, nov, $1.70; d © ‘$1. 70.. 
Federal labor 8060, tax, nov, $5; df, 
Federal labor IL1L319, tax, nov, 75¢; d f. TSC ..000 
Federal labor 10932, tax, oct, 75¢; ‘a i ee 
Federal labor 10652, tax, aug, $1. 25: d f, $1.75.. 
Federal labor 9594, tax, ‘oct, $1.45; d f, $1.45..... 
Federal labor 11298, tax, nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Federal labor 11377, tax, oct, 45e; d f, 45c.. ..... 
Federal labor 8620, tax, nov, $3.05; d f, $3.05... 
Federal! labor 10307, tax, oct, $2: d f, $2 .......... 
Federal labor 11469, tax, nov, $1.65; d f, —. 
Federal labor 9279, tax, july, $1; bey $l. - 
df, 80e 









f, eeecerecece 





Fed eral labor 11329, tax, nov, 80¢ 

Federal labor 11384, tax. oct, , $2.05: d f, $2.( be 

Federal labor 8630, tax, t, m, a, m, j,j, a, 8, 0, 
se FS Te OF eee 

Federal labor 11292, tax, oct, $1.45; ‘ad f. $1.65. 

Federal labor, 11/22, tax, nov, 3 -70; a f, $1. 70 

SII SOI IIIT, SUIIINN, «scans ccncancntnseestenonction onsoe 


Federal labor 10882, : 
Federal — 8621, tax, july, $8.15; sup, "$3: 








d SIT ciel sdapliasadpninipiesanbaliraecions 
Federal labor 9149, ae, 0, 
d f, $3.70.. 
Federal labor 11499, tax, ‘nov, $2. 
2.7. 





oct, $16.50; oh ate 


f, 


da 
Federal labor ‘10731, tax, 





OF Ee BN ae ccieensneseecccnsnnensenaccnsesssececcatesnenmonceones 
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18 25 


16. Pees. Jabor 10241, tax, nov, $5.20; sup, $1.50; 


_ 
~I 


Soalemens } prot 11408, tax, nov, $3; ete $1; 
Saar and ‘packers ‘i279, tax, 8, ‘0, ‘h, "$2.40; 









5.855 df, 

Box factory ‘laborers 11070, tax, nov, $1.75; 
sup, Sue; d f, $1.75... 

Shingle sawyers ‘and. bunchers 9699, ‘tax, ‘oct, 
$2.15; sup, $1.10; d f, $2.15 

Cement workers 11082, tax, oct, $3.25; 
$1; a f, - 








Coffee Td 4 helpers 10250, sup.. - 
ore workers 9289, tax, nov, vy $25 ities 25e; 





WES ate mnom 10586, tax, nov, 0c; d f, 50c 
Tin, steel. iron, and granite ware workers 
109 13, tax. s, o, $12.50; sup, $2.25; d f, a. 
Suspender makers 9 560, GNI encessve-orsereupnennsense 
Federal labor 11232, tax, j, a, 8, $1.2 

Horse-nail workers 7130, sup... 

Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup. 
Divers and tenders 10449, sup. 
Federal labor 11513, sup ........... 
Federal labor LI5It, sup. 
Federal labor 11515, sup... ‘ 
Council of labor, Redlands, C Jal, ‘sup.. hae wove 
Trades council, ‘Augusta, Ga, Rg ae 









. Mineral and soda water bottlers 9275, tax, 


8, O, $1.80; d f, 31.89 
Gas workers Li3L4, tax, o, n, $1; d f, f, $1 
Aluminum workers 8261, tax, oct, SI 2; da f, $12 
Soft beer seemane and peddlers 8034, hy aug, 








f,9 seceen 
Shoe ‘polishers 10381, 
$6.1 





Spring bed and woven wire 1: werens work- 
ers, 10854, tax, a, s, $2.59; d f, $2. 

Wines and liquor workers 10618, t = aug, $10; 
Dyers ‘helpers 10178, tax, sept, 60c; d f, 60c...... 
Laborers prot 975), tax, ot j, a, 8, $10; df. $10.. 

Gold pen makers $030, tax, nov, $1; d f, $ 
Sand cutters 9774, tax, nov, $3. 60; a f, $3.60...... 
= laborers 9518, tax, a, s, 0, $7.50; d f, 


House wreckers and second-hand bldg ma- 
terial handlers 9959 tax. sept, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
Stoneware potters 8302, tax, oct, $1.70; d f, $1.70 
Briarwood smoking pipe makers 10566, tax, 
re ee i inccinsecinintanincisnatakesmenmninnente 
Suspender makers 11022, tax, oct, os d f,40c 
» Sl. 50.. 


Ice workers 9255, tax. j, a, s, $1.50; a5 
Furriers 9791, tax, oct, $1. 30; d f, $1.30 
—— hat operators 9591, tax, oct, $L.5 





1.50. 
Underiake rs assts 9049, tax, nov, 
$3.25... 


Central labor ‘union, Tola, ‘Kans, ‘tax, : 2, 's. 
Federated trades council, rh ka, Cal; tax, 
8, 0, n, d, 02, j, f, m, a, m, j, j 03. 
Central trades and labor counotl, ‘Bridgeton, 
N J, tax, f, m, a,m, j. j 
— labor union, Wilmington, ‘Del, “tax, 
aati assembly, Herkimer, N Y, tax.s,o,n 
Federal labor 10703, tax, oct, $2.65; d f, $2 "65 .. 
Federal labor 10931, tax, o, n, $7; d f, $7... 
Federal labor 8152, tax, n, a. $3. 50; d f, § » 
Federal labor 19201, tax, nov, $8.75; d f, $3.75. 
Federal labor 8339, tax, oO, 1, $12; d ',, a 
ex eeamntbeensntnn tax, nov, $3.45; sup, 80c; 





5 0) 


20 00 
1 20 
20 «0 
8 00 
7 20 


15 00 


250 
8 40 
12 60 

+0 
8 00 
2 60 


3 00 
6 50 


2 50 


10 00 
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“BLUE HEN” 


High Grade Chew at a Popular Price 


Superior to all others 
Premium List in Every Package 


THE J. F. ZAHM TOBACCO COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 














17. Federal labor 11508, SUp............c.00--ceeesseeeerenees 


= labor 9732, tax, oct, 50c; sup, 40c; d f, 
Blacksmiths heipers 6931, sup................. ...... 
Laborers prot 10217, tax, oct, $2; sup, 50c; d f, $2 


4 sata... prot 10768, tax, oct, $1.05; 


dt 
Sawmill workers 10330, tax, sept,$6.75; d f, $6. 75 
be rd per house emp! 10657, tax, nov, 


d f, $6.50 
wt laborers ‘8473, tax, a, m, j, j a, $2.50; 


Steampipe ‘poiler coverers "9689, ‘tax, a a, 8, 
75; d f, $3.75. 2 

Gravel roofers 9893, tax 0, $4. 25; a #4 

Pavers prot 8895, tax, oct, $1'65; df, $1 65. ‘ 

Wardrobe tenders 10617, tax, nov, 75c; d 5e 

ee oe. fitting molders 8si6, tax, nov, 









Ea A iaicsiisantsnsticntinnuiictndaseimmmneinnentneiatanin 
stone ‘sawyers 10103, tax, sept, $2.10; d f, $2.10 
Lastmakers 9771, tax, © and acct n, $8.55; 

I i a aichnieiehisaiissninindansiniahiinieleamiaiaiinidcniniaimaing 
Solar printers and operators 8710, tax, sept, 
SE Os is SR cignesnncrinadsnnarneseensameeninemanccetones 
Iron chippers prot 8589, tax, oct, $1: df, $1.... 
Intl union of flour and cereal mill empl, 
tax, oc 





df, 
Foundry helpers and ine 10409, tax, 


ep er 
Flat janitors 10251, tax, sept, d f, $7.50.. 
ae Vat prot 10479, tax, a, 8, 0, $1.05; 





Cork | ae 9665, tax, oct, $1.05; d f, $1.06... 
Milk bottlers 9639, tax, oct, 50c; a f, He 
Brush workers 11274, tax, nov, $1. 20: d f, $1. 20 








Laborers prot 9030, tax, nov, &. 75; d f, $2.75.. 
Laborers prot 9254, tax, aug, $7. 50: d f, $7.50... 
Laborers prot 11002, tax, oct, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Laborers prot 11087" tax, oct, $6.85; d f, $6.85... 
Laborers prot 11068, tax, oct, 50c; d f. A see 
Laborers prot 10961, tax, nov, 50 én 50c...... 


Laborers prot 8654, jax, nov, 550; d f, 75¢........ 
Laborers prot 8944, tax, sept, $69. 15; d f, $69.15 
Federal labor 9295, tax, o, n, $2; d f, $2. ion 
Federal labor 11397, tax, oct, $1; (=m 
Federal labor 8250, ‘tax, i, j, a, $1.80; d f, $1.80. 
Federal labor 10486, tix, nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Federal labor 10087, tax, may, $4; d f, $14......... 
Federal labor 9772, tax, a, m, j. j, 8; af, %.... 
Federal labor 10213, tax, oct, 45c; d f, 45e........ 
Federal labor 10918, tax, oct, $2: 

Federal labor 9762, tax, oct, $ : SB..000 
Federal labor 7010, tax, nov, $1.55; d f, $1.55... 
Federal labor 9165, tax, oct, $10; df, $10......... 
Federal labor 10883, tax, oct, $2:90; d f 90... 
Federal labor 11067, tax, nov, $2; ‘a f, $ 
Federal labor 11084, tax, aug, $2.65; d f, 3 65... 
se ner 11132, tax, oct, $3. 70; adn 8 
Federal poses SEE 
bx Sener 10059, tax, oct, $3.50; sup, $4; 
















a f, $2. 
Federal labor 10285, tax, oct, $3; oe df, $3. 























5 18. econ 10680, tax, july, 50c; sup, 25c; 
1 40 Federal labor 10887, tax, oct, $5; sup, $10; d f, $5 
3 50 Central labor union,’ North Tonawando, 
450 N Y, tax, j, a, 8, $2.50; sup, 50c..................... 

Machinists helpers and handymen 9818, tax, 

210 nov, $3.65; sup, 50c; d f, $3.65... 

13 50 Bootblacks prot 11228, tax, nov, $1 BO; ‘sur », $1 

Passenger and baggage transfer agts | 335, 
13 00 tax, oct, $2.10; ~~ f° ae 
Frank J Weber, M Ly Wis, organizer, 
5 00 IP cnintenenmieniniantnmahomnemmsiienn 
Quarrymens 9666, sup... ae 

750 Assorters and packers 8316, ‘sup.. 

8 50 Henry W Farnam, New Hav en, Conn, ii 
; 4 19. Telephone operators 10296, tax, nov, 

Gilders prot ‘8980, ‘tax, n ‘ 

7 00 Pipe layers 9744, tax, ont, ‘. 50; i $i. St ote 
420 Stone planermen 10604, tax, nov, $3.50; a f, 
710 Flagstone cutters and setters 11308, tax, oct, 

PT LA SR aan 

4 30 Pile drivers 9601, tax, oct, $3; d f, $8... 

2 00 Sawmill workers prot 11487, tax, nov, $3.30; 

Te Gi cteintereineninennstnniennes enmnnprempemetenon 

14 50 Stone pavers 10460, tax, oct, Hc; d f, 50c.. 

Intl union of slate penta bony ‘splitters, and 

2 50 Fn a LT 

Central labor council, Niagara Falls, N Y, 

250 I Ti Bhs Biieceunncensecsenvensanencanseversnecenegnnmnerensens 

Trades and labor council, Kenosha, Wis, tax, 
8 00 eS RY Fee 
Laborers prot 10608, tax, nov, $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 
100 Laborers prot 9645, tax, nov, $5.75; d f, $5.75... 
15 00 ia prot 10576, tax, s, 0, $10.50; d f, 
| ae ome 
210 Laborers prot 97 
SI citeks qntcisnatniciadninignemnaibinttinnad 
3 50 Laborers prot 10292, tax, a, 8, $2. 5... 
2 10 Federal labor 11090, tax, oct, $! 95; ef t ‘31 9%... 
1 00 Federal labor 10474, tax, oct, 75c; d f, 75c......... 
240 Federal labor 7591, ‘tax, "sept. $2; d ft. =a 
5 50 Federal labor 9794, tax, s 0, $2.80; d f, $2. 

15 00 Federal labor 9504, tax, nov, $2. 50; d f, $2.50... 

5 00 Federal labor 10261, tax, acct nov, 65c; d f, 65¢ 
13 70 Federal labor 10760, tax, oct, $2.60; df, yw 
1 00 Federal labor 9502, tax, nov, #2.25; d t, $2.25... 
100 Federal labor 8306, tax, 0, n, ” $4. 20; d f, $4.20.. 
1580 Federal labor 9133, tax, oct, "$2.50; d _— = 
138 30 Federal labor 11114, tax, o, n, $1; d f. an ane 
400 Scalemakers 10283, tax, oct $3; d f, $... . 
2 00 Federal labor 11409, Sup ................cceceeercseseeceeeeee 
2 Petes labor 11488, tax, nov, $1; sup, $6.50; 

8 00 
6 00 
90 
400 
8 30 Drill ban pis 10955, sup.. 
3 10 Federal labor 11140, sup............ 

20 00 Federal labor 11508, sup....................+ — 
5 80 Central labor union, Cambridge, Mass, sup.. 
4 00 Boilermakers helpers oe en 
5 80 Cloth examiners and spongers 10429, sup wae 

Bootblacks prot 9923, tax, oct, $2; sup, 25c; 

8 00 is Hil esessasnsieamenanbeitenneiesamseaniiineadiapeniapminammnnns 
8 25 Harvest tool finishers 10430, tax, oct, $1.25; 
A 

11 00 Watchmen, | pe ~ and elevatormen 10912, 
tax, july, ‘S0e; he BE I Wi iainewecencsenncntsasee 

7 00 Granite polishers 9481, tax, oct, 75c; sup, 30c; 
7 00 ey Wer ctaneaiteneniatnanittecansininiaaennnneinaaniinnnion 


Borne m non co Se 
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20. Messenger boys prot 1252, ta 
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19. Spring bed and mattress factory workers 
$445, tax, nov, $1.60; sup, 80c; d f, $1 : 

Mineral water bottlers 11317 

Federal labor 10939, su 









Rope and conseue workers pect 10425, tax, 


Casting ont and cleaners 8878, tax, nov, 


Fibre sanders 7206, tax, oct, $1.70: df $1.70... 
Laborers prot 7326, tax, sept, #2: d i sl Ea sitasiins 
Trades assembly, Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, 04/08 


Trades and a ay. ‘Covington, y,; 
ee aa 
ae my A ch és and labor council, Roanoke, 
Sis a Mich ED cinnccunceniabdndaininibernnteianientecesue 


——. iter nica, Hagerstown, Md, tax, 
Trades and labor assembly, een, 
Iowa, tax, o, n, d,’08, and acct jan,’04......... 
ae es trades council, Orange, N i tax, 
si lias enienehteela eine iehienioeapiaheaiinesieiainenne 
Gypsum miners and =— millmens 9819, 
tax, sept, $7.30; df, $7.30................ssssessee-ss 
Laborers prot 10499, tax, j,a,s, $1.25; d f, $1.2: 
Soapmakers and hel ers prot ry tax, m, 
a, m, j,j, a, 8, 0. n &.15. enntanin 
= pump workers 8671, it, -—— § $10; df, 
DD cacutnsienctmigusimncictsocmnmitntineatiinienation seumeuenens 
-Ice handlers 8467, tax, 0, n, $3.25; d f, $3.25...... 
Federal labor 7479, tax, oct, $1.75; d f. $1.75...... 
Federal labor 6959, tax, o, n, d, $2. 25; d f, $2.25 
Federal labor 10677, tax, nov, $1; df, x sienaren 
Federal labor 10364, tax, a, 8S, $8.20; d f, $8.20... 
Federal labor 11166, I 
page ccs tak tax, nov, $2.20; sup, = 75; 


da 
Federal labor OUD ssntshininmniniescatpuiannasenzinenn 
Laborers prot 9549, tax, nov, $1.49; sup, $1; 
i iisintndessdusaniucneisinutiretannpientnantiienitetsviesnesenins 


Shinglers | prot SILT 
Central la or union, Lockport, A Y, sup...... 


21. Federal labor 11112, tax, oct, $4; d f, $4 ss alddietie 


Federal labor 11192, tax, oct, $1; d f. «SSS 
Federal labor 10245, tax, oct, $2.60; d f, $2.60... 
Federal labor 7513, tax, ‘hov, | 5 <p 
Federal labor 11139, tax, nov, $6.7 


36.7. 
Federal labor 10723, tax, sept, $2.50; d a3 
Federal labor 9365, tax, 0, n, $7.40; af, » OU 
Federal labor 11118 tax, 8, 0, $1.30; d f. ’ $l ‘30... 
Postoffice clerks 8703, tax, et sis; a f, $18. 
Gravel roofers 11244, tax, oct, 60c; d f, 6de. om 
sestpee Same workers 10861, tax, oct, $22.90; 


Laborers prot. 9798, tax, oct, 55c; d f, 55ce......... 
Washington state fed of labor, tax,’ may, ’03, 
ee PU I Wil ccecccccecsinasesceresennessnensnoese 
Foundry emp! 9617, tax, oct, $6.50: d f, $6.50... 
Federal labor 11123, tax, aug. $4; df, i al 
Fire dept emp! 10436, tax, nov, $1.85; d f, $1.85 
—— conductors 11142, tax, oct, 45e; a f, 
ange 11369, tax, oct, 35c; d f, 35c..... 
Flat b ry 4 janitors 10412, tax, a, 8, 0, $6.60; 


ae 
-¥ 
=” 








Hat’ ‘and —_ leather sweat band cutters 





aah rele 
AD 1; d f, $5.15. 
Federal labor 11408, tax, oct, 50c; d f, 50c....... 
Federal labor 9726, Sup.............csess-csccsesserees 
Federal labor 11248, tax, nov, $2.10; sup, $1.48; 


Ir Te, a ncacecnonnniaahniisicdanonnanecanisatindgiesendcintsenaonnens 
Federal labor 8367, tax, a, 8, 0, $9.75; sup, $4; 
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10 30 
1 00 
2 50 
5 68 
23 50 


23. Fish skinners, .° handlers 9582, tax, 
nov, $1 25; d t St isncccteiilintinmsenuinaaniansaiiiee 
Tuck pointers T0382, tax, a, 8, 80c; d f, 80c 
Flagstone cutters and setters 11308, tax, nov, 
SE UE SE nceniscuesnecuntnabitiobinnstetoninssenrsesciane 
Hospital err and employers 10850, tax, 
CGE, GE.FRs GE © GER. .ccccccscesocsccscercosovenescocases 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, 8, =: as 50; d f, aw 
Oat hair finishers ae, ec $1.25; dock f, 





ow cw ~Z 


Sse 8 $8 85 S$ 88 Ss 8S SF SE 








to 





xr 
Foundry pet ote ‘9975, tax, 8, 0, D, "$4.50; 








Laborers prot 10978, tax, oct, $1.20; d f, $1.20... 
Lumber, timber and trim handlers 10072, 
eS § UL Se 8 eee 
Lace finishers 8948, tax, 0, n, $6.20; d f, $6.20... 
Insulator and asbestos workers 9065, tax, s, 
TI OB, Cibecenenprscenemseveniamciscscneimenneqeeigagennnn 
Fishermens prot 11233, tax, s,0, n,d, $8.15; 
Earn Ree ones rte Ot ieee ReclaeaR 
Tack workers 11029, tax, sept, 35c; d, f, 35c...... 
Ship riggers prot 10398, tax, sept, $1.75; d f, $1.75 
Machine textile printers asso of A, tax, Oo, Dn. 
oe of trade unions, York, Pa, tax, 3. _ 
Centrai labor union, Linton, Ind., tax, aug, 
"SR, 0d amd 16 Ob, "UL.......0-cc.cccccesccscecsecessecceee 12 8 
Central labor union, Asheville, N.C., tax, j, 


wo pe © onto 


— 
c 


ow D> 


Central iabor un ion, a * x 
may, '03, to and incjan, 04.................ecccse0-+ 7 50 
Trades wet labor assembly, Hannibal, Mo., 
EE SLES ALTE IT ERD 
Central tendies and labor council, Allentown, 
Pa, tax, apr, ’03, to and incl mar, ’04........... 10 0 
re trades council, Bay City, Mich, tax, 
Cehtral labor union,” Prinecion, “ind, “tax, 
NE SE ES Seen 
Trades'and. labor assembly, Pekin, lil, tax, 
aug, '03, to and incl jan, "04.....................s0000+ 
Federal labor 8805, tax, 8S, 0, n, $1.65; d f, $1.65 
Federal labor 8073, tax, nov, 60c; d f, 60¢........ 
Federal labor 10959, tax, oct, 75; a 4 ee 


Federal labor 9841, ‘tax, °, n, $2: d f, $2. 
Federal labor 10086, tax, Oct, $2.50;  f, $2.50... 
Federal labor 9646, ‘tax, nov, $6.10; a f, $6.10... 


Federal labor 10893, tax, sept, $2.35; a 
Federal labor 10948, tax; nov, $2.15; 3 
a f 
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Federal labor 10373, tax, o,n, 70c; d 
Federal labor 8971, ‘tax, nov, ’g2. 50; 
Federal labor 9614, tax, a, 8, 0, $3. ise 
Federal labor 10847, tax, oct, He: d f, 
Federal labor 11158, tax, oct, $2.25; d 
Federal labor 9621, tax, nov, $83; d f, $8 
Federal labor 11471, tax, nov, 70c; d f, 70c...... 
a dk 
Federal labor 10190, tax, nov, $4.75; sup, $1.25; 
Oe as ee icaieeciatianiencsaciclaiehiastesieeanscnsdsindalcunnstarinincianienia 


AMERICAN SUSPENDER CO. 
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Of Cincinnati, O., were the first Suspen- 
der Makers who encouraged organized 
labor by unionizing their factory and 
thereby inviting others to follow. This 
firm above all others is, therefore, en- 
titled to first consideration by Union 
Labor. Ask for 


AMERICAN SUSPENDER CO.’S 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Union Made 
SUSPENDERS, GARTERS, AND ARMBANDS 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





Look at the Trade-Mark 
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TRADE-MARK 


ON EVERY GENUINE PACKAGE OF 


The Finest 








in the World. Made only by 





Established 1780. 








25. ex | machine builders 7424, tax, j,a, 


Cocoa-Chocolate 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 








40 HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
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24. Soapmekers and he pers prot 10724, sup... 


—_ 
. 





. Federal labor 9316, tax, f, m, a, m,j,j,a,s,,="" 
$11.70 $24 


$11.70; sup, 90c; af, 
Federal labor 11440, sup... 
Federal labor 11460, sup 
Federal labor 9583, tax, oct, $3.60; sup, 50c; 


Peers _ 9644, tax, nov, $1.50; sup, $5.35; 





0 Se sige 
nea te — 10582, tax, nov, $1.40; sup, 


Wax and plaster Ht makers 11438, tax, 
nov, $1; sup, $1.50; d f, $1 
Porters prot 11430, tax, nov, 55c; sup, 75c; 






Tiemakers 11239, 8UP..----eccscccccoroscececeeee 





Salt workers 11197, Sup................sssecss 
Rock drillers and helpers 10160, sup 
Federal labor 11331, tax, sept, $I. -70; 4 ft $1.70, 
rx iaher 10066, tax, sept, $2. 10; sup, $1; 
Furriers, cutters, and fur blowers 11367, tax, 
bal of oct, $2; I cesidpssinciahiniaeenptnneiiiabaesunneniin 
Grain sackers 11028. SUP......... a 
Bootblacks prot 11516, sup...... 
Federal labor 11518, SUp.........c0....0cceeeeeeeee 
Federal labor 11519, —_ piniactens 
Federal labor 11520, sup......................0000+- 
Federal labor 11521, sup... 
Central labor union, Corry, ‘Pa, ‘sup... 
Federal labor 11517, sup..............0..00++ mene 
F W Habel, org, Dallas, i ee 
Whitewashers prot 9021, tax, a4 6 @ 
a ir LA sinsiteicitensccimmnessiismneineenaiiaiiatens 
Se ‘house empl 8299, tax, oct, 50¢; d f, 50c.. 
oo ona iron ship ak helpers 










ws, ta ,a no nd bridge f, a eae 
e vers an ridge builders 9078, tax, s. 
O, 1, $27.65; d $27.65, I sicetesbatitetiiaieiile: eae : 
Ivory workers foo, tax, nov, $1.25; d 


Ri 
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24, Sewer gas and renee laborers 9152, tax, 


a O, $17.50; d f, 
Paper-bag workers 10857, tax, nov, $1.60; d f, 


Soda and mineral water bottlers 8510, tax, 

ee Sg a ee eee 
Grain sackers 11028, tax, dec, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Bootblacks prot 11110, tax, acct of oct, 60c; d f, 





guaer workers 11155, tax, oct, $4.80; d f, $4.80 
ro labor council, Whatcom, Wash, tax, 
Federal labor 11045, tax, nov, $3.10; d f, $3.10... 
Federal labor 11200, tax, nov, 40c; af 
Federal labor 10116, tax, oct, " 
Federal labor 9860, ‘tax, a, 8, 31 .60; 
Federal! labor 8217, tax, nov, $1.50; 
Federal labor 11069, tax, oct, $7; d 
Federal labor 9862, ‘tax, nov, $5; d 
—_— labor 8806, tax, 0, n 
Federal labor 11404 
xD eee 10746, tax oct, $7 














Quarrymens 
f, $2.50......... 
Distillers and recti 
sup, $5; d f, 75c......... 
Mar le, mosaic, and 
tax, , d. $3; sup, $2.75; af, rw 
Newsboys prot 10414, tax, nov 


Casting chippers 10405, tax, oct, $2.70; df, 
Furriers 11303, tax, sept, $1.95; 4 f, $1.95......... 
Saw and machine’ knife grinders 10368, tax, 
3%, EE | Re Ree 
Harvest tool ALS 10687, tax, nov, $3; d f, 
— yotnes ———- ee TT 
ore x makers 9309, tax, nov, $4.50; d f, 
Wire oy 10718, tax, sept, $2; d f, $2......... 
TT and stock workers 10184, tax, oct, 90c; 


Ep. eee 

ae ak an and — 10420, tax, nov, $1.75; 

TEdccoces --cecceee coccseccoescoccce 

Gas workers 9840, tax, nov, $19.50; a < ‘$19.50.. 
Stablemens prot 10018, tax, bal a, 8, f, $4 
— > a masons 10981, tax, sept, $1. "60; 
il Ts cccistacieinentieatnameetiiaertesiiestien Stieisiepmcapaaeinanenan 
Cement burners 8767, tax. o, n, 4, $9; d f, $9... 
Trades and labor council, Nashville, Tenn, 
tax, n. d, 02, j, f,m 03 heagasenemedcemenesnenne 
Central labor eaten. Ashinnd, Ky, tax, a, m, 
2 4) Chr ea eae sand aneintineRnkanlitis 
Trades’ and labor council, Hammond, Ind, 
7" SE saa" esate aint atin ationeientinensinn: Hiatatites 
—s trades — labor council, St Marys, 
Ths Ba, Giccciicncnssmcenrenacnas~soupenmnineeenimiaiete 
Federated eendes eounet. , Wenmemnn, Wis, 
tax, f, m,a,m,j.j,a 
Central labor union, Westaaw, Mich, tax, 


$7.50 
Federal labor 10472, tax, aug, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
— labor 11165, tax, nov, "$2.50; d f, 
Federal labor 10694, tax, nov, 60c; d f, 70c....... 
raee ed 10945, tax, oct, $2.35; sup, Ic; 


f, $2.3! 
Federal ia labor 10308, tax, j,j,a, 8, 0, n, $2.10; df, 


$2.1 
Federal labor 11331, ‘tax, ‘oct, ‘$i. 50; a f, $i. ‘50... 
ee ~ wand 11352, tax, nov, $3.70; sup, $1; 
bili ~cnencenennesinnnet’ enundnsedengtennee coceviagunareueene 
Federal labor 9686, ta , nov, 80c; sup, $16; df, 
China, crockery and: ass packers 9963, sup 
inspectors 8348,ta 0o,n, $3; sup, $1; d f,$8 


27. ae abor union, W ter Valley, Miss, sup 


Wood, wire, and meta lathers intl union, 
CREE, WO Pecncenceecercovecncpassncscovepevanncsserncsooncenage au 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers int! union, 


tax, oc 
Trades and labor council, Batavia, Ill, tax, 
Sey yf 
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“ Boyer” & * Little Giant ” Pneumatic Tools 
at work. 


off 


Cit 


Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO." 95 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


Boyer” & ‘Little Giant” Pneumatic 


Tools andé’’.Franklin!” Air Compressors, 


Efficient and durable. Always vente for use and 
free from the defects which cause other types of 
pneumatic tools to break down generally at the 
critical period when their services are most urgently 
required. Made in all sizes and designs. Catalogue 
Free. 


ICAGO PNEUMATICITOOL(CO. 














27. ba ag ag +-4- Opens Fond du Lac, Wis, 


. - si seieeaimbseianianmmnionion 
Central labor’ union, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, 
Jy Ma By Dp Wy Eecccceserescrccesesesensezssvenscccssescocesccccee 





Brushmakers 10262, tax, ‘nov, $1.25; d f, $1.25.. 
— a makers 9560, tax, Oo, n, $17.50; 
‘ 50 PPrrerrrrrrrr irr ttt itt teri irir ll eer) 
Postoffice clerks 10645, tax, oct, 50c; d f, 50c... 
Helpers 10161, tax, sept, $7.50; df, $7.50......000 
Oil mill employes 11171, tax, nov, ‘$4.75; 
i eB inevnssiinnermetenndeedammannegnenneninennenieine 
ee oan 7 yeast workers 9117, tax, nov, 
; d f, $3. 
Horse-nail makers. "0953; “tax, “nov, "$2.45; 
Ore ier haneeiitionircienstinenesstinisaniaiiibtadaiatimenongubnioe 
Cement and rock asphalt finishers 9751, tax, 
j, a, 8, $22.50; d f, $22.50 
Sawmill workers 11094, tax, nov, $15; d f, $15.. 
Bottle cainers 10535, tax, oct, $2.45; d f, $2.45.. 
Awning workers 9169, tax, oct, $2.20; d f, $2.20 
Curbstone cutters and sidewalk lay ers 9186, 
we AS UE SS ee 
Bottlers and carbonators 111(8, tax, a, s,0, n, 








ii litccnihigneananshennniioniddemetgiteapamnsintiemeietie, 16m 
Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
ers 8514, tax, sept, $5.50; d f, $5.50 .. 
Millmens prot 10297, tax, 0, n, $7.90; d 2 $1.90 
Boom workers 11198, tax, n, d, 03, j, f, 


$9. 60. 

Federal labor 10593, tax, 8, 0, n, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
Federal labor 10702, tax, oct, $13.: 30; d f, $13.30 
Federal labor 8311, ‘tax, nov, $1.80; ‘a f, $1.80... 
Federal labor 11257, tax, nov, $3.10; d f, $8.10.. 
Federal labor 8139, tax, oct, $18.30; d f, $18.30. 
—— labor 6308, tax, a, 8, 0, n, $1.40; d f, 
Federal labor 8962, tax, sept, $4; d f, $4........... 
Federal! labor 10572, tax, sept, $5.85; a f, $5.85.. 
Federal labor 9730, tax, nov, $1.90; d f, "$1.90... 
Federal labor 11456, tax, nov, $1.05: d f, $1.05. 
Federal labor 9986, tax, o, n, $1; d f, $1........... 
Federal labor 7174, tax, oct, 70¢; af, _ 
Federal! labor 10764, tax, sept, $i. 90; ‘a f, $1.90.. 
Federal! labor 11269, tax, nov, $1.90; d f, $1. 90. 
Federal labor 11436, tax, oct, $8.80; d f, $8.8¢ 
Federal labor 10975, tax, 8, 0, n, $1.95; df, $4.95 
tty labor 9457, tax, a, s, Oo, n, $17.50; d f, 


Federal labor 11315, tax, s, 0, n, $1.95; os f, $1.95 
Federal labor 9970, tax, nov, 65c; afé eae 
Federal labor 9887, t ax, Jj, j.a » a 2.10; 

d f, $2.10........ 
Federal labor i 2, tax, oct, $20; d f, $20........ 
Laborers prot 9568. tax, s, 0, $4; d f, eee 
wre and packers $238, tax, nov, wa 






ne 
Fe derail labor 9944, sup.. 
Federal labor 1065], tax, bal nov, $11.50; sup, 
| 6 | eS ee 
Federal | labor 9865, tax, 0, n, $8; sup, $2.50; 
f, $3 





Tin plate workers intl prot ‘asso of. A, ‘sup heone 
Central trades and labor council, C learfie id, 

I ca has tates itiadaeniintibast 
Central labor union, Canandaigua, N Y, sup 
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27. Suspender workers eee 
Ceramic, mosaic and cnenustic tile layers 
and helpers “jf eee 
Paper bag crerTe operators 11190, tax, s,o, 
$4.10; ER TL 8 
Rope and cordage workers prot 10425, sup.. 
Die cutter makers 10743, tax, nov, $3.70; sup, 
EE a ET soieseblioepecittnermamansensacusnctaedenecen 
Window shade painters 10537, tax,-nov, $2.25; 
| 8 | ROR See 
ON ae 
reer prot 9145, tax, dec, $7.50; Stet $2. m= 


== Bo Mea bo 


od 


Laborers rot 9557, sup.. 
Horse-nai workers 7180, 
28. Steam pipe boiler coverers 9689, 
LTTE LATE LTTE TE AE 
Needlemakers 9988, tax, nov, $2; d f, $2.. m 
Lime workers 11056, tax, oct, 'B:'d f, $3... 
Laborers prot 11480, tax, nov, $2; d f, $2... 
Gill net fishermens 8054, tax, nov, $2.30; ‘a z 








$2.: 
Building laborers 10782, tax, s, 0, $1; d f, $1.... 
Natural food operatives 10044, ‘tax, 0, D, "$7 35; 





Janitors prot 10367, tax, oct, $7.45; d f, $7.45 
Cement workers 11262, tax, oct, $1. oy | d f, $1. 35 
Nan ay et 11088, tax, nov, ’BOe; d 50C..... 
=a borers 10877, tax, nov, $1. te da f, 
Fishermen proti0éay, tax, nov, $3.50; d f, $3.50 
Millwrights 9931, tax, sept, $1.50; d f, $1.30...... 
Trades and labor assembly, Ottu mwa, lowa, 
ee EK ae en 
Trades’ and labor council, Grand Rapids, 
Re YY ee 
Federal labor 10991, het 8, 0, $3. _ y f, $8.10... 
Federal labor 10104, tax, oct, "$1; - ee 
Federal labor 6415, tax, nov, $i. o: a f, $4.50.. 
Federal labor 9724, tax, dec, 00; df. 4 
Federal labor 11445, tax, nov, $8. 25; a f, $8.25. 
Federal labor 11412, sup 
Federal labor 10201, sup 
Federal labor 7118, tax, oct, $5; sup, 50c; d f, $5 
Machinists helpers and handymens 10402, 


ao Nk FORD ao 


ae 


- 
SPD AH ONAN CF contRD MED 





~ 











tax, dec, $1.80; sup, $1.75; d f, $1.80... 5 
Tub molders helpers 7452, tax, n d, $3; ‘sup, 
Sin TE UI ceinnidiahacidsnsieseiseiniattabatinensionsoutintansinsn 8 
Furniture packers prot 10699, tax, oct, $2; 
GU, BRS GB Gon cc-ceccnscneservesescccncccncovovecesennenee 4 
Lumber handlers ___, oe an 250 
80. Federation of trades, Columbia, S C, sup...... 5 00 
Central labor union, South Bend, Ind, sup.. 5 00 
Central labor union, Findlay Ohio sup. . 10 00 
Federal labor 8448, sup............. 5 00 
Wagon loaders prot 115 10 00 
Federal labor 11523, sup 10 00 
Newsboys and route carriers 11524, sup... 10 00 
Federal labor i1525, sup 10 00 
Federal labor 11526, sup... 10 00 
Federal labor 11527, sup... 11 00 
Bootblacks prot 11528, sup.. 10 00 
Trades and labor assembly, Minneapolis, 
RESTRAINED OI 5 00 
Richmond borough central trades and labor 
council, Staten Island, N Y, sup................. 
Central labor union, Nanticoke, _ 
Cmqaneer workers 10093, tax, dont $1. Toe d f, 38 
icisisnusinetenanethnipaiidiiuasintintaibiniies Manmeniie 
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Your patronage is 
invited by the 


MCNELIS AND RILEY 
PROPRIETORS 


OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


IND. 


Indorsed by Leading Trade Unionists of 
the United States 





30. Telephone operators 11410, tax, oct, 50c; d f, 
50 


Newspaper and mail deliverers 9168, tax, 
sept, 3d 

Jewelry and silverware case makers 10448, 
eS fT A | 

— workers 1084, tax, oct, nov, von - df, 


Metermakers prot 11250, tax, nov, $9; df, $9 
General engravers, rE and die ‘sinkers 
10653, tax, nov, $1.05; d 

Rag selectors tax, oct, $2.50; ‘d < $2.50. heonse 
Flat janitors 10816, tax, oct, $1. 75; a f, $1.75.. 
Nail mill emp] 9987, tax, dec, $1.50; d’ f, $1.50. 
Janitors prot 10247, tax, oct, “G1. 05; d f, > . 
Bootblacks prot 11516, tax, dec, T3e; ;su 
Laborers prot 10295, tax, nov, $il. 15; at SLI: i 
Intl ty raphical union, tax, Oo, n 
ene labor union, Ticonderoga, N Y, tax, 





ron or of labor, Springfield, Ill, tax, a, s, o....... 
Central labor ar en Hariford City I 
tax. j, a, 8, oO, n, siinieiiaedi 
Fed 0 iabor, F Fort Wi Wayne, 1 ‘Ind, ‘ta 





Federal labor 10683, tax, oct, 45¢; a f 4 


Federal labor 7481. tax, s, 0, $7.50: 
Federal labor 10076, tax, nov, $2; Ay 8, 
Federal labor 11375, tax. nov, 95c; df 
Federal labor 10066, tax, o, n, $3; a . $3, Seles 
Federal labor 9563, tax, oct, s 5 Te 
Federal labor 9876, tax, oct, d £,$ 
Federal labor 8681, tax, a, 8, ch 10; d f, $1.10.. 
Federal labor 10480, tax, nov, $1.05; d f, $1.05 
Federal labor 11083, tax, oct, $1 50; d f, $1.50 
Federal labor 8281, tax, sept, $4.50; df, $4.50.. 
Federal labor 8002, tax, 8, 0, $5. 10; d f, $5.10... 
Federal labor 10673, tax, J, a, 8, 0, n, $1.75; df, 
SS 
Federal labor 8037, tax, s. o, n, $9; d f, $9........ 
Federal labor 10667, tax, nov, se a f, 7 
Federal labor 11086, tax, nov, ot. 75; d ft, haven 75.. 
Federal labor 10487, sup... 
Federal labor 10802, su 
Federal labor 11440, tax, nov, $4; sup, 50c; d f, 


#4... sae 
Federal | Tabor 9650, “tax; “dec, ‘$7.50; sup, | $7; 
co le bor 6998, tax, Nov, $3.85; Jog 

a 


sup, 30c; d 
Assorters oon packers 8316, sup........... 
Clay miners and laborers 5310, sup... 
Suspender workers 10620, su 
Newsboys prot, 10141, tax, 8, 0, D..................08 
Intl _ workers union of A, tax, o, n, 





up, % 

Ice handlers and peddlers 8580, tax, nov, $5; 
sup, 
Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, oct, $6.50; sup, $1; 

d f, $6.50. 


5 00 
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Cement and rock asphalt “nam } 




















tax, nov, 90c; sup, ; af, 90c.. $2 2 
Laborers prot 10829, SUDP...........-..00...ccccsereere 7 00 
Trades and labor assembly, Peoria. Ill, su 50 
Federal labor 9626, tax, nov, $5; sup, $2.25; da 
Trades and labor assembly, —",, 

Ohio, su 78 
Central la 

Can, sup 5D 
Oil mill laborers 11529, sup 10 00 
Federal | shes 10796, tax, nov, $1.30; sup, $4.25; 

CL ssecee-ceahienehiseesacinatlainicagsii 6 8&5 
Federal 4 8409, tax, o, n, 8. 15; ‘a f, $3. 15... 6 30 
Federal labor 9445, tax, 8, O, n, $1.80; a f, $1. xO 8 60 
Diggers and shovelers 10224, tax, 8, 0, "2 06; 
Mineral water workers 11452, tax, nov, $2.50; 

Ils Sir corsichiiisialdaeaeeiierttinehaniniailanediniantaiadiiainianatcalatanin 5 00 
Federal labor 10926, tax, nov, $1.85: d f, $1.85.. 8 70 
Trades and labor assembly, Bloomington, 

J ES SF eee 5 00 
Glass packers 8752, tax, a, 8, 0, $3.30; d f, $3.30 6 6 
wr KY and soda water bottlers 9275, tax, * 

SS SPX . eae 83 60 
order” of com telegraphers, tax, m, a,m @ 

Seiecehaidesihiedlscelgnadubdaaieeia- duaithinshitiiinddiineiatiandbaaias 70 
taut brotiierhood of stationary firemen, 

pa 3 ete 400 00 
Tremont ctund of (F F Plimpton), Boston, 

Mass, refund of amt dep on rent of hall, 

100 00 

1 00 

475 

13 25 

8 20 
Natl asso of biast ce workers and 
smelters of A, tax, oct, ’02, to and incl sept, 

,, _ ER a ae Tcl 90 00 
Intl bro of blacksmiths, tax, bal oct, 02, to 

and incl - Naieinnubtinedanesacncdaaaiideinbimsdintieiinats 60 00 
Small supplies..................-.0 ais . 7 O04 
Advertisements, AM FED. somieand 1,921 26 
Subscriptions, AM FED... ...................sessseseeees 256 
Premiums on bonds for loca! unions............ 7580 

Sue ihinssstectisicaivesiandnpintibictiaineemasnnannincntiaiiaaviitiatiidiansisial $113,675.04 

EXPENSES. 
One month’s rent in advance, W M Garrett 150 00 
Organizing expenses, P. J. Downey............... 5 00 
3 doz erasers, $3; 1 doz ribbons, $5; 1 cabinet, 

$31.50; 100 Sheets of paper, Se; 2 2 rms legal 

paper, $1.52; 2 rms letter paper, $1.20; dif in 

typewriter, $47.75, Smith Premier Co ......... 90 47 
Clippings for AM FED, Nat Press intl co... 5 00 
TS TIN 5 40 
Newspapers and cangentne, 7 = 

Gregor... oe seveeeces ee 


Seals, J Baumgarten ry nena 
Organizing expenses, +3 ~ a Weber. 
Telephone service, C "& P Tel 
Organizing expenses, O E + 





SeBaada 
%SS3S85 





Organizing expenses, Edward L Daley. soveonese 4: 
Organizing expenses, O P Smith.................... 4 
Organizing expenses, F C Wheeler 76 50 
Organizing expenses, F C Wheeler. 47 7 
Organizing expenses, E J Nugent... 51 00 
Gemntsins expenses, J D Pierce.................... 00 

_—— trip to Boston, Mass, Frank 

EAE I LL ALA ATID 42 75 

1 frame, $4; 2 mate, $9,WH og TET 13 00 
1 bottle ink 0c; 1 paper ry 10¢; 1 at muci- 

lage, 75c, Law SIE Qi antciecsteuns csemenn 1 45 
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Compt. 


CONDENSED 


SOUPS 


“Just Add Hot Water and Serve.” 


PRICE | 
10 CENTS 


A CAN 
ONE CAN MAKES 


6 


PORTIONS OF 
DELICIOUS SOUP. 





SOLD 
20 KINDS. EVERYWHERE. 











4. Printing 200 t w circulars, $2.50; 2,500 circular 
letters, $32.50; 5,500 recei pts, $89.05; 3,500circu- 
lar notices, $13.75; 500 circulars dup credent 
recd, $7.25; 150t w circulars, $3.25; 1 qt muci- 
lage,75c; 1 qtink, 60c; 4pt redi nk, 5c; leye- 
shade, 25c; 2 memo ‘books, 50c; 1 sterling 
fountain pen, $4; 1 small bot red ink, 10¢; 
lsmall bot. Carter’s ink, 10c; 1 small bot 
keystone ink, 10c; 1 doz blue paper pen- 
cils, $1; 1 bot ink eradicator, 25c; 44 lb no 
12 bands 75¢; 4 ea no 16x32 bands, 1.50; 1 
Falcon file, bic 50c; 3 Falcon files, $1.50; 1, 
sheets meatia, ‘soe: 1 3-col journal, "60e; 1 
scrap book, 75¢c; 2 doz penholders, $2; 15 
blotters, 60c; 1 rubber ruler, 35c; 1 300-p 
ledger, $2.50; 1 = day book. 60¢; 2 stick 
files, 0c; 500 cut b Reneee, $1.50; 3 doz copy 
cloths, $1.80; 1 box Gillott pens, $1.20; 1 ink- 
— $1.50; 1 doz pads, 30c; 500 mimeo 

per, $1.25; 44 doz pen wipers, 25c; 44 doz 
= webs my $i. D0: 1 record book, 75¢; ¥ pt 
mucilage, 50c; 1 bot ink eradicator, "S5e; 1 
stamp rack, 75c; 1 desk tray, 60c; 1 gro 
Spencerian pens, $l; 1 gro Esterbrooks 
pens, 75c; 1 letter basket, 60c; 1 doz letter 
ruled pads, $l; 1 doz pocket ruled pads, $1; 
1 doz memphisto pencils, $1; 1 perforater, 
75c; 2 bot pad ink, ec; 1 pair shears, 75c; 1 
shading — 25¢; "Link eradicator, 35¢; re- 
pairing kstand, 25; 1 doz stenog note 
ks, $1; 1 lawyer’s docket file, 75c; 1 ster- 
ling fountain pen, $6; 1 qt Carter’s ink, 60c; 
l sponge and cup, 20c; 12 balls twine, $1 20: 
50 letter copying books, $92.50; 1 dater, Boe; 
1 file, 5e; 6 gro congress pencils, $33; 1 qt 
Carter's ‘ink, 60c; 1 pt mucilage, 50c; 4 doz 
scratch pads, 80c; 6 tubes Weiss paste, 50c; 
¥% doz glass ink wells, 75c; 2 fountain mu- 
Aiaes cups, 50c; 4 jars paste, $1.40; 2 pairs 
shears. $1.50; 1 doz penholders, $1; % gro 
draughting pencils, $2.75; %% gro steno- 
oo pencils, $2.75; % doz ‘plotters, 50c; 
doz pencils, 90c; 1 iS Spencerian pens, 
$1; 1 gro Est bor 3 1 - Est pens, 75c; 
1 pen rack, dater, 50c 1 file, 5c; by 
return of 50 letter copying books, $75, Law 
Reporter any a ial dtdasedilatiaittin sleleaddinapinindiniin 
1,000 lc stamps, AM FED, postoffice... ss 
Organizing expenses, EJ Ratigan..... ean 
STEIN, 00 2b SITIO nxceccscoscstsnestennsuseessonsess 

5. 5 1,000-pp ledgers, $23; 990 treas cash books, 
$172.20; 1,02 rec books, $194.18; 989 day” 
books, $276.92; 1982 100-pp ledgers, $594.60: 
49 300-pp ledgers, $24.50, Globe Printing Co. 

Printing 5,000 passwords, $12.50; 2,000 strike 
receipts and de bore , $5.50; 25,000 proposi- 
nana 500 pads, $57; 1,500 reports of commit- 

"30 pads, $7; 30 pads 50 each blank 
~~ al $4.50; eine pads 100 each blank 
whiting, $3.50 a labels, padded, 
$6.25; 1,000 letter circulars to organizers, $6: 





2,000 list of intl org, $18; 1,500 how ge 
ize, $158.70; 10,000 envelopes, $33.20; 1, 
bonding circulars, $7.25; 12,000 attendance 
cards, $17.50, The Trades Unionist............... 

Organizing expenses, F G R Gordon............. 
xpenses auditing books and credentials, 
Py See vcentntnenncicscsemicecnsnsnevnenestnimennsansoneve 


138 50 


” 


12, 
13. 


16 


17. 
18. 


. A aithornas.. to metal trades council, L R 


s preety ede Alexander Reid... 


. Organizing expenses, Samuel Prince............ 


Expenses ss heseeeseeth and # contentam, 
as G Ram 


LJ. eee Piccmetneremeenene > 
Te egrams, Postal Tel Cable Co............0. +s 
Commission on advertising, John Morrison 





Scien neice biaieninnnanainneds daeueiiiamamnbadans 
Repairs electric lights, phones, =e mate- 
ea 
2c stamps, postoffice ..............000-+00+ “a 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar.... 
Organizing expenses, P H Strawhun.... 
Organizing expenses, H N Randall ...... 
Organizing expenses, J H Nightingale. 
Organizing expenses, James Leonard... 
Organizing expenses, F W Habel ....:.... 
Organizing expenses, Thos H Flyn n..... 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett............... 
Organizing expenses, P J Cooney...... ... ...... 
Organizing expenses, Samuel Hackett ......... 
Organizing expenses, Edward L Daley........ 
Organizing expenses, J J Towey............. ie 
Organizing expenses, Thos F bs be ° 
Organizing expenses, F H Vander ‘ates 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt........ .. aaa 
Organizing expenses, H M Walker.. 
Organizing expenses, GS Brower ........... 
Organizing expenses, Frank A eneny.. 
Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid...... .... 
Organizing expenses, O E Barlow..... 
Organizing expenses, CW Woodman... 










Labels. d ticket =. Snienadninienen wnese, 
ne expenses, J J Keegan.................. 

anizing expenses, | fe Betinnce name 
50 An stamps, $100; 5,000 1c stamps, $50, post- 


teeter annnaitiaee, x S8ee 3 


o 88 


me service, C & P tel co. 
50 special delivery "stainps, toffice 
Strike benefits to Federal labor union 9843 for 
4 Leta = ending oct 19, 03, Walter hechuansnanann 
pres; Jas R Rinehart, sec.. 
Organizing expenses, M Grant Hamilto ° 
Acct printing daily proceedings Boston con- 
vention, New Eng UP, pub co.. 
Organizing expenses, C J Duke...... 
Ey penses of com attending Bro Mars 
funeral, J B Lennon. 
Organizing expenses, J H Carver.. 
Organizing expenses, John Wolver 
Organizing expenses, A E Lincoln................ 
Organizing expenses, W F Miller.................. 
Badges for Boston convention, Balto badge 
SE PETIT 0 nin cuisnseunsntaniiancnsiadabeiiieaeannission 81 25 
Stenographic work reporting penecotingn, 
Boston convention, Lynch and Moore....... 143 40 
Expenses incurred entertaining fraternal 
delegates, Herman Robinson. ................... 23 20 
Organizing expenses, John J Keegan - 
Organizing expenses, Thomas F Tracy 
Preparing absentees lists, Boston conven- 
hs Se IR a cnisnesisiianconrindwtsigtanspesenniine 18 00 
On acet of printing daily fe ne Boston 
convention, New Eng Druggist pub co..... 500 00 
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7 
Organizing expenses, David Kreyling.......... 6 


| | 
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Drink Union Roasted Coffee 


OVA TEANLED Sa 


AT THE 


Union Mills 


ROASTED BY 


Union Labor 





WwW. F. McLAUGHLIN @ COMPANY, CHICAGO 

















—=— = —» 
Cio ineisne Oil Burning Locomotives 
FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 








38 THEO" 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE HEIGHT OF HYGIENIC TRAVELING € 
No Dust! No Cinders! Clean, Cool, Comfortable. 


ALL THE WAY THROUGH 
LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, and CALIFORNIA 


Write to or inquire at 


hington Street, Boston 109 South Third Street, Philadelphia 
~ agamacsata 109 East Baltimore St., Baltimore 


aia \ Broadway, New York City 129 South Franklin St., Syracuse 
L. H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A., New York City 
E. 0. McCORMICK, P. T. [l., San Francisco, Cal. 


No Smoke! 











T. J. ANDERSON, G. P. A., Houston, Texas 
n _—_ _y 




















acs: TIP-TOP’? 

DAUS’ $ 

TO PROVE Bisiitncsetcsitiniestine 
cator isthe best,simplest anp 
cheapest dvice for making 


100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 
we are willing to send a complete “Duplicator” without deposit 
on 10 Gage’ trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. Price 





for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 
en’ subject to the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $5.00 net. 
a FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 





Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 
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20. Translating, R Pinci....... 
Protested check © md mill workers 
10066, Riggs natl DANK.................000.....0.ccccceee 
Organizing expenses, W D Ryan..... .. ioe 
Organizing expenses, W H Mullen anes 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce................0+ ° 

21. Organizing expenses, W H Singleton............ 
23. Expenses attending executive council meet- 
ings, Boston, Mass, J O’Connell .................. 
Expenses attending executive council meet- 
ings, Boston, Mass, Jas Duncan ..... ........... 
Expenses attending executive council meet- 
ings, Boston, Mass, John Mitchell.............. 
Expenses attending executive council meet- 
ings, Boston, Mass, Max Morris ................. 
Expenses attending executive council meet- 
ings, Boston, Mass, Thos I Kidd................. 
Expenses attending executive council meet- 
ings, Boston, Mass, D A Hayes................... 
Expenses attending executive council meet- 
ings, Boston, Mass, Jno B Lennon.............. 

244 weeks’ salary, stenographer, Boston con- 
Sp eee 
Services as messenger, Boston convention, 
Zit PEAT sinisctenenntieieeiiontndipenttahauibenonsesemce 
Services as messenger, Boston convention, 
ff RE 
Services as messenger, Boston convention, 
Te Gi i cccnceecncnctnventcnnneresecemetnnestntmneces 
Services as sergeant-at-arms, Boston con- 
a 
Services as assistant secretary, Boston con- 
vention, Henry McMahon 

24. Translating, L M Withers ......... 











Organizing expenses, O E Barlow.............. 
Refund of freight charges, N Y bond and 
IS GB vccccecrncessacccstinapncscocesnecnsnnsavecceses exeneusce 


25. Organizing expenses, Edward L Daley......... 
Rent of cuspidors, Boston convention, W hit- 
Oe ,_ TE 
Badges for Boston convention, A J Berge & co 
Rent of tables, Boston conventien, L Mar- 
I OOD cccencscntatnennerensagnanenmeningnensqnenecenentananneans 
Decorations for Faneuil hall, Boston conven- 
tion, R M Yale & co...... sabheaieibailaiaanieaain-shaimdiatineican 
On account of printing proceedings Boston 
convention, N E druggist pub co 
26. Organizing expenses, E J Nugent.......... a 
Rent of machine, table, and chair, Bosto 
convention, Remington typewriter co....... 
Hotel bill fraternal delegates, Great Britain- 
Canada, Boston convention, Revere house 
Use of typewriter, chair, and table, Boston 
convention, Remington typewriter co....... 
600 pencils for Boston convention, Thorp & 
ae 
Committee rooms, 
| Ra 
Telegrams,telephone messages, express,cod, 
hacks, stamps, paper, Boston convention, 
OO SOLE ELEN 
27. Expenses to Boston convention, Frank Mor- 
RS en 
Incidental expenses, stationery supplies, 
&c, Boston convention, Josephine Kelly ... 
Hotel bill and traveling expenses stenogra- 
pher, Boston convention, Josephine Kelly 
Hotel bill and traveling > stenogra- 
pher, Boston convention, R L Guard......... 
80. Postage on AM FED, postoffice department.. 
Baggage, excess baggage, and porter, Boston 
convention, R L Guard,.. ...........0...0.ceecceeeeee 
Fixing doors, windows, and desks, Donald- 
son & Heisley.................. Ss seadaeihtlidaniiiiainiebtanaciatt 
Express on trunks from Boston convention, 
SITTIN TIED xisiiasess seieadsenviianiniallbinneibaiounese 
Express, $7.35; car tickets, $8.75; taking up 
and relaying carpets and varnishing fur- 
niture, $6.60; hauling, $5.50; taking down 
awning, $2; costumer, 75c; extra postage, 
48c; mouse trap, 15c: J W Lowe.................... 
Mputas AM FED, $1.35; car tickets, $2; J W 
we 





4 weeks’ salary, J W Lowe, bookkeeper...... 
4 weeks’ salary, P S Edmunds, bookkeeper 
4 weeks’ salary, G A Ourand, bookkeeper... 
4 weeks’ salary, Josephine Kelly, stenogr... 
4 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenographer..... 
4 weeks’ salary, M M Webster, stenographer 
4 weeks’ salary, K Sane stenographer....... 
4 weeks’ salary, L McCallen, stenographer.. 


4 weeks’ salary, D L Brad!ey, stenographer.. 
4 weeks’ salary, A L McCoy, stenographer.. 
4 weeks’ salary, L M Withers, stenographer.. 
4 weeks’ salary, Pheve E Lanterman, sten... 


$4 00 
14 72 


500 00 
51 00 


1 00 
182 83 
3 50 
ll 44 


17 73 
77 80 
8 99 
90 17 


95 72 
15 84 


5 00 
753 
19 35 


= nw 
aah 
aaKR & 


SRLSSRSEBEYG 
BESY4SRSSE 




















80. 4 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer 
4 weeks’ salary, A G Russell, stenographer.. - Ss 
4 weeks’ salary, Caroline Osborn, stenogr.... 51 7 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, stenographer... 59 77 
24 days’ salary, N Harris, stenographer....... 70 
4 weeks’ salary, J Gallaher, stenographer.... 57 7 
4 weeks’ salary, H R Barnes, stenographer.. 61 75 
4 weeks’ salary, Lee Morris, stenographer.... 55 75 
4 weeks’ salary, Ed R Chauncey, stenogr...... 48 © 
2 weeks’ salary, Alice P Boss, stenographer 26 00 
8 weeks’ salary, Grace Dashieil Witter, sten 81 47 
4 weeks’ salary, I M Rodier. typewriter....... 37 
4 weeks’ salary, A S Boswell, typewriter...... 36 85 
4 weeks’ salary, E Valesh 100 00 
4 weeks’ salary, A Holmes, clerk.................. 50 8 
4 weeks’ salary, BS Thomas, clerk..... sone 41 4 
4 weeks’ salary, DJ Nielsen, clerk..... 56 16 
4 weeks’ salary, George H. Broady......... 28 00 
4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk...... 73 18 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk.......... 50 71 
4 weeks’ salary, James Brown, clerk............ 40 47 
1 week’s salary, M R Edmunds, clerk.......... 9 0 
1 month’s salary, Samuel Gompers, prest.... 250 00 
1 month’s salary, Frank Morrrison, secy...... 208 3 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
NPE schinninssintidteitighinntentannianiaeahitihieniens intakenens 13 87 
$14,472 55 
RECAPITULATION. 

Balance on hand November 1, 19038................ 99,760: 

Receipts for month of November... 1391-00 
paonessetansonseneendoustoasenasenisnaneseueseneeecsoetes 113,67. 
Expenses for month of November................. ret 
Balance on hand December 1, 1908................. 99,202.49 
I I ciainesicieissts siniilcndinisasbiniosaddcatnbsaaiati 100.94 
RINE iis eR RE LITT: 88 SOL 
etches titsinsinicisctemnicitiitanatiatania ae $99,202.49 
FRANK MORRISON, 


Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 
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Hunter 


a Baltimore 
Rye 
The 
Perfect 
BAITIMORE R Stimulant 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN,& SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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WORKINGMEN ! 


INSIST UPON 
@ THE 
|| UNION LABEL 
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USED ALL LEADING MAKERS 
OF MECHANICS CLOTHING 
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Manufacturers of Union=-Labeled Garments. 


CLOTHING. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Schloss Bros & Co 
Levy & Leventhal. . Mann & Sons. 
(Trousers.) ice & Co. (Trousers.) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Rhodes Ripley Co. 
S. Aronson. . Klein & Co. 
Davies, Payson & Co. Strecker & Nathanson. 
Leopold, Morse & Co. G. Wilson & Co. 
The Central Pants Co. Thompson & Snow. 
Simon, Bergson & Co. Snow & Davis. 
Korener & Michel. (Secial Order.) 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Co-operative Clothing Co. 
Order and Uniforms.) 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Henry J. Brock & Co. 
Tabor & Wertheim. Desbecker, Block Tailoring 
Cohn, Frank & Co. Co, (Special Order.) 
Wile Bros. & Weil. Warner Bro. & Co. 
N. Wile & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Felix Kahn & Co. 
Schreiber Bros. Jas. F. Stiles & Co. 
Sturm, Meyer & Co. Calumet Woolen Co. 
Lewis Bros. & Hart. Gold Medal Tailors. 
L. Wachsmuth. Y hite City Tailoring Co. 
Kohn Bros. L. Singer & Co. 
Whitney, Christensen & The Western Pants Co. f 


(Special 


‘19pPsO Ivisads 


Bullock. Morris Goldschmidt & Co, 
Arkin & Flachs, James H. Hirsch & Co. 
. Cohn & Co, Opper & Co. 


Edw. Rose & Co. 
Wm. H. Sutton & Co. 
E. Rothschild & Co. 


oyal Clothing Co. 
Heppner & Laneff. 
H. Cohn & Son. 
L. Loeb’s Sons. 
Sydney B. Cohn & Co. (Trousers ) 

CINCINNATI, O.—Geiershofer & Co 

Fechheimer Bros. Co. Heldman, Heldman & Co, 
(Uniforms. ) Moch, Berman & Co. 
Bettman Bros. & Co. H. & M. Holberg. 
Isaac Hart & Co. 
nheimer, Seasongood & Co. 
EV: VARY ILLE, IND.—Goodwin Clothing Co, (Trousers.) 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Peerless Pants Mfg. Co. 
Defiance Clothing Co. 
NEW CANAAN, CONN.—H. B. Rogers & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Schattman Bros. 
Adolph Aarons & Co. M. L. Me ; 
Sam‘l Gumpert & Co. = : 1 = — 
Schiller & Greenthal. vosel & Goldstein, — 
Max Ernst. Stern & Spang. (Chiidren’s.) 
Hays, Levi & Co. Bruner, Woog & Levenson. 
Swartz & Jerkowski. Ehrman & Stern. 
Martin B.Lippman & Bro. Sol. Cedar & Co. 
Cedar & Bros. A. Jacobs Son & Co. 
S Ullman. (Children’s.) S. N. Wood & Co. 
Marks Arnheim (Special Order and Uniforms.) 
S. Pursch. H. Greentbal & Co. 
B. Stern & Sons. H. Brackman & Sons. 
(Special Order.) S. W. Korn Sons & Co. 
Kahn, Feinberg & Co. Finkelstein & Rosenbaum. 
(Special Order. 
TROUSERS EXCLUSIVELY : 

Heller, Rothchild & Lang. Scnioss, Simon & Co. 
Sweet, Orr & Co. Weigert, Meyer Gross & Co. 
Oppenheim & Fech- Meyer & Mandel. 

heimer. Brand Bros. 
Shuter & Adler Bros. Sol. Newman. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA —M. Bachrach & Co. 
S. Abrahams & Co. Fleisher Bros, 
(Uniforms. ) Lipman E. Hess & Co. 
National Tailoring Co. Morris Lang. 
( Uniforms.) 


| 





Jacob Reed's Sons. (Uniforms.) 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Jos. Bennett & Co. (Trousers) 
M.O nheimer & Co. 
POTSDAM, N.Y.—Potsdam Clothing Mfg. Co. | 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Schmitz & Schroeder. 
St. Louis Pants Mfg.Co. Mayfield Woolen Co. 
M. Kory & Son. Martin Blumenfeld & Bro. 
— 3 a .Jean Cloth- Defiance C lothing Co, 


STREA' roR, cite —A. Stauber Mfg. Co. 


SYRACUSE, Y¥.— Woodhull, Goodale & Bull. 
i M. Mertens & Co. ’~ use Clothing Co. 
WV. S. Peck & Co. . Peters & Co, 


UTICA, N. Y.—H. D. Pixley & ‘Son. 
Maher Bros. (Uniforms). Roberts Wicks Clothing Co. 
Mechanics’ Clothing. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO.—Winner & Thomas Co. 
Alliance Overall Co. 
ATLANTA, GA.—Nunally Bros. 
Standard Mfg. Co. Everett Ridley Ragan Co. 
ATTALLA, ALA. —Attalla Mfg. Co. 


BELOIT, WIS. —H,. Rosenblatt & Sons. 


MECHANICS’ CLOTHING— Cont 
BALTIMORE, MD.—Morris & Co. (Shirts 

Baltimore Overall Mfg Co. 

Franklyn Pants & Overall Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y.--Bennett Mfg. Co, 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA.- —Philli S, Henden & 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—Roe Merwin Co. 
BOSTON, MASS.—J.V. Ferrie& Co. Matt 

Simmons, Hatch & Whitten Co. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Brattleboro Overal 

Hooker, Corser & Mitchell Co. 
CHESTERTOWN, N. Y.—C. 44. Faxton. 
— AGO, ILL.- Coy ne Mix. Co. Kling B 

Lewin & Son. W. Shag 
CINCINNATL O.—J. Feibelman. 
CLEV ELAND. O.—Schwartz & Co. A.V 
COLUMBUS, O.—Allen Manuf’g Co. (Shirt 

Bee Mfg. Co. 

DALLAS TEXAS. —Rose Mfg. Co. 
DANVILLE, VA.—Morotock Mfg. Co 

The Lanier Mfg. Co. 

DAVENPORT, IA.—Davenport Garment M 
DAYTON, O. —Dayton Clothing Co. 
DENVER, COL.—The Underhill Mfg. Co. 
DETROIT, MICH.—Hamilton Carhartt 

Larned, Carter & Co. Willard K. Bush 

A. Schlesinger & Co. (White duck good 
DOVER, N. J.—H. S. Peters. 

DUBUQUE, IA.—Jones Bros. Co. 
ERIE, PA.—Standard Mfg. Co. 
GALV et TEX.—Miller Bros. Mfg. Co. 


GENEVA, N. Y.—T. S. Burns & Co. 
HART FORD, CT.—E. O. Springer. Ger 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Little, Ross & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Garment Workers 
Factory. Western Union 
LEBANON, N. H.—H. W. Carter Sons. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Brownstein, Newma 
Cohen & Goldwater. 
MALVERN, OHIO.—O. C. Weir. 
MILWAU KEE, WIS.— Mahler, Albenberg & 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Bates, Kendall & 
E Hinshaw. Robitshek, Fran 
MORRISTOW N, N. J.—Rosevier Bros. & Co 
NEWARK, N. —U nger Mfg. Co. 
NEWBU RGHL, N. Y.—Sweet, Orr & Co. 
The Cleveland & Whitehill Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Union Garment Co. 
NEW PHILADELPHIA O.—The Eureka Gs 
NEWPORT, V B. F. Moore & Co. 
NEW YORE Cli, —Brand Bros. Our ¢ 
oe & Einstein. 
oewenstein & Son. (Pants and Ove 
NORTH BROOKFIELD. MASS.—The Hall 
NORWALK, CT.—The Pierson Mfg. Co. 
OAKLAND, CAL.—C. J. Heeseman. 
OSHKOSH, WIS.—Oshkosh Clothing Mfg. C 
OSKAL OOSA, IA.—Hanna Mfg. Co. 
OTTUMWA, IA.—Hartsook Mfg. Co. 
PATERSON, N. J.—Cohen & Simon. Joost 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Chester Brodeck & 
PITTSFIELD, MASS.—Berkshire Mfg. Co. 
PORT JERVIS, N. Y.—Orr Jr. Mfg. Co. 
RACINE, WIS —Hilker-Weichers Mfg. Co. 
Alshuler Mfg. Co. 
ROANOKE, VA.—I. Sachs. Blue Ridge Ov 
ROCKFORD, ILL.—Rockford Clothing Co. 
RUTLAND, VT.—Killington Mfg. Co. 
ST. ALBANS, VT.—O. L. Hinds Co. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—McDonald * - (Overalls| 
ohn S. Brittain Dry Goods 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lightner Ov a" Co. 
Premium Shirt Co. M. Marks (Aprons 
Wright, Greene & W ilkinson Mfg. Co. M 
Red Diamond Overall Co. Mayfield We 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The Lowry Mfg. Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Heynemann & Co 
Neustadter Bros. Egleson, Ha¥ 
Greenbaum, Weil & Michaels. (Shirts and 
Keller & Co. (Shirts and Overalls.) 
SCRANTON, PA.—Theo. A. White Mfg. Co. 
Overalls. ) 
TULLAHOMA, TENN.- aeite Mfg. Co. 
WAPPINGERS FAL Ls, Y.—Sweet, Orr & 
WHITEFIELD, N. H. hee & Baker. 
ZANESVILLE, O.—G. A. Welty Co. 


CANADA. 


DUNDAS, ONT.—Grafton & Co. 
LONDON, ONT.—The London Pants & Ov 
WINNIPEG,MANITOBA.—Hoover Mfg. Co. 
MONTREAL.— Wilkins Shirt & Overall Co. 
VICTORIA,B.C.—Turner, Beeton & Co, (Overa 
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Hansen’s Gloves 


FOR ALL OUTDOOR WORKERS 
are hened at every point of strain; 


LINEN COLLARS they ty perfect Sting end always comfort 


requirements of workingmen in every trade. 
and CUFFS THEY ARE UNION-MADE 


a STAMPED Ask your dealer for Hansen’s ; if he doesn’t 


“Warranted Linen” all you bow to at's par FREE 
ARE VOURS? 0. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 


351 E. WATER ST., MILWAUKEE 

















Miller Clothes 


A good name in clothes is “ Miller,”” because the name Miller 
doesn’t go into anything but good clothes. 

We’re as careful about putting our name on clothes as we are about 
signing it to a contract; we have to know absolutely that the garment is 
right before we back it with our name. 


When you find the name “ Miller” on clothes, you needn’t worry 
about the cloth, or the work, or the style, or the price; we’ve done the 
worrying and the working. 

Our idea in putting the name on the clothes is to insure you, not to 
advertise the name—the clothes do that. 


John G. Miller & Co. 


Perfect Fitting Clothes. Chicago. 
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Cagte Make, Suspenders and Garters 

ARE STRICTLY “UNION MADE’ 

And every pair is guaranteed to give at least six (6) months’ perfect wear. If your dealer does 
not sell them, send us 25 cents or 50 cents for sample pair by mail. 








LEWIS OPPENHEINMER’S SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
627 Market St. and 618 Commerce St. PHILADELPHIA. 





WHARTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE AND MEDIUM FUR HATS 


i3 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 





CHARLES A. WHARTON, Presivent. FACTORY, 
@ OBERT CLARK, Jn., Vice-Presivenr. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





MEN’S WEAR 
Fall and Winter Weights 


A. H. @ C. B. ALLING 


DERBY, CONN. 








Wool and Worsted Underwear. Half Hose in Mixes, Colors, and Fancies 


If your furnisher can not secure label goods from his jobber, 
a postal to us will procure names of those handling our lines 





— 


ALL UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


The Enterprise Brand 
Overalls and Shirts (Union Made) 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 











MADE BY 


GANTERT & CARPENTER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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= BOYCOTT Retailers seit he 


QY’S/; ——— 
























(Just Ask forthis UNION | 





SC aueTON 
Kote 
oe 
<3 


Sa © ISHIRTS,WAISTS, COLLARS. ETC 








LABEL When Buying 





| Seno To C.E NORDECK . Box 10*Sta.1.= Troy, NY FOR CataLoaue g Listor MANUFACTURERS ADORESSESUsinG our UnionLas 














DO YOU WANT GOOD RELIABLE 


RUBBERS?» 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, Rubbers that will Wear and Satisfy, ask your Dealer for 
any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 
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All Union Men 


Know that SWEET, ORR & Co. are the largest Union Manu- 
facturers of Overalls in the world, but may not know that they 





are also the largest Union Manufacturers of Corduroy Pants, : 
a statement which admits of no exception. } 
The wearing of Corduroy Pants is daily in-reasing, and there . 
is no article of clothing about which the buyer knows so little + 
and therefore so likely to be fooled into buying a poor garment. ty 


You can always protect yourself if you ask for and take only p 
Corduroys manufactured by SWEET, ORR & CO., as every " 
pair is guaranteed, and if anything is wrong you can get your 
money back from any dealer who sells our goods. 


SWEET, ORR & CO. A 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. NEWBURG, N. Y. i 
CHICAGO, ILL. WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. 








Awarded Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900{ 
Awarded Highest Award by The Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania 
For the National Export Exposition, 1399 


! 


DELPHIAMSA, 


Henry H. RoeELors & CoMPANY 


SOLE Manufacturers 
of the 


American Improved Pressed Hats 





FACTORIES: is 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Roelofs, Pa. — HENRY H. ROELOFS 8 CO. 











SALESROOMS: 
77 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. HOME OFFICE: 
733 Broadway, New York City. TW 
Adams Exoress Building, Chicago, His. BROWN and ELFTH STREETS, 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Ask for FINCK’S 


“PETROIT-§PECIAL” 


Reversible Overalls 


Union Made —__ 


Wear like a Pigs Nose. 


a ete ConteW Olaanestan 








WHY NOT 
HAVE 


Your Uniforms 


MADE BY A 
LABEL HOUSE 6 


ASK YOUR CLOTHIER FOR 
S. Abrahams & Co.’s Make 


The A. F. of L. Label on all Our 


NECKWEAR 


Send for a Line of Samples 


Black Goods in all Grades, and Special Values 
in 25c Goods 


Union Made Neckwear Manufactured by 


STRAUSS & LEVINSON 


648 Broadway, NEW YORK 





UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK city 


Seware Loose labels 

of in the 

— hands of 
an: storekeepers 

mitation are 

Labels. counterfeits. 





The only genuine Label indorsed by American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Organized Labor 
in general. 





UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 





WHEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, 

see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it. 
The Genuine Union Label is —— on the four edges 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-union 
soncern. 

JOHN A. MOFFITT, President, 
Orange, N. j. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


11 Waverly Place, New York City. 








ATE ccwarn 
They are fast cutters and will do 25g more work 


without filing than other saws. Ask your dealer 
for them. 


Note.—To any mechanic who will cut out this ad. 
and send to us we will send one of our heavy duck 
nail aprons free of charge. 








E. C. ATKINS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Crandall’ s Expansion Ring | 


Packing for 
Steam up to 120 
Ibs. Pressure 

t 
r 
an: 





snugly. We manufacture All Kinds of Packing. 
All goods guaranteed. 


CRANDALL PACKING CO. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, PALMYRA, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO, 36 LA SALLE ST. 


« 
4 =e 
| Rings are cut.to fit rod and box exact, easily yet 


NEW YORK, 123 LIBERTY ST. 











This Company makes toe 
of the sort that incre - 
output and raise wage. 
No good workman can 
afford to work ina shop 
where back-number 
tools and out-of-date 
methods are employed. 


Send for catalogue of our Pneu- 
matic Chipping and Riveting 
Hammers, Rotary Drills, Ram- 
mers, etc. 


Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Co, 
1038 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 
(EF) New York, Chicago, Pittsburg 





GARLOCK PACKINGS 


HIGH GRADE, 
FOR STEAM, WATER, AMMONIA, HYDRAULIC, ETC., 
Are the Standard the World Over 
THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 
NONE GENUINE 


New York; Pittsburg 
Boston Cleveland 
Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia § Denver 
Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco 





WITHOUT IT 


ain ice and Factories: Palmyra, N. Y. Hamburg, Ger 


John W. Masury& Son 





Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 











The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America 





THE FAMOUS OLD 


“DR. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 

For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 

Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 

Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 

line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 

made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this ‘‘ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. TRADE MARK 
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OU WANT THE Elgin Shirt — ORGANS 








BEST—ask for the AND 


PIANOS 


Before the Public Over 


30 Years 


Absolutely guaranteed io give 
satisfaction. Cash or easy pay- 
ments. 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
Manufacturers, YORK, PA. 


JACOB REED’s SONS 


1412-1414 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1824 by Jacob Reed 


UNION MADE UNIFORMS 


Letter Carriers, Bands, Police 








Zor Ze 








eh — eee 4 




















emcee Prices Invariably Right Send for Samples and 











Made by 
| CUTTER & CROSSETTE || | °°®—— and Fire Departments, 








cREE F BATHS wen 4 ELEVATOR 
FIRST CLASS RESTAURANT AT POPULAR PRICES 
MAOROE =a) Ot LOM M 5 one LOR Me COLD WATER IN EACH ROOM 
H/IGHLY RECOMMENDED CLEANLINESS szaw~ro COMFORT. 


BULFINCH PLACE. BOWDOIN ST. & BULFINCH ST.. 


BOSTON. MASS. 
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SOBRE 





cords by “Y and E” JOHN C. RODGERS 


d Card System 


eo = 
Sve 





CONTRACTOR 





oe 






local Secre- 
tary ought to have a Handy 
“Y and E”’ Card Outfit. Tells 
you instantly, name and stand- 
ing of every member and full 
record of all receipts and ex- 
penditures. Write for special 
booklet No. 610. 


Yawman &Erbe Mfg. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 






328 LENOX AVENUE 
NEW YORK 














PVR EFTPS LE ES NOI 2 PASTA NEE 


ETRE RR 





aoMO- 
Set ZER 


CURES ALL 


HERDACHES-10: 


<i 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


C. 
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‘Our New Tool Catalog 


is now out in 


Pocket Size 





It should be in the 
possession of every 
Carpenter and 
Mechanic 





A postal brings 
it to your address 
FREE 


Goodell-Pratt Company 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


U. S. A. 











If you have not tried it you are igno- 
rant of its merits, if you have 
investigated you know 


it is The Best. 


* 


UNITED LEAD 


COMPANY 


ABSOLUTELY PURE WHITE LEAD 


* 


71 Broadway, New York 








JAMES — Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIBS, Vice Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 
Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 
C. R. HORN, Gen’! Agent, 


Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. 





N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 








Universal «2 Princess Plows 
RoadsPlows, Rooters and Land Rollers 
Also Apex Pumps and Sprayers 
CANEGIE PLOW AND MBG. CO. 


a CANEGIE, PA.! 23 


— 
——- 





PHILADELPHIA 
BRICK MACHINE WORKS, 


‘Estate of George Carnell. 


1819, 1821, 1823 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
alt KINDS OF 


a 


Machinery used in the Manu- 
facture of Fire and Red 
Bricks. & F&F SF SF SH 


MANUFACTURERS OF BRICK MACHINES, STAMPING MACHINES, 
TUE MACHINES, BRICK PRESSES, TEMPERING 
MACHINES CASTINGS FOR COAL KILNS, 

BRICK MOULDS, DIGGING SPADES 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRICK MAKERS’ TOOLS. 








We want to have every Machinist try the 
REECE TOOLS and to introduce them 

we will send to any 
address postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, ONE 
TAPWRENCH as shown 
by cut, holding taps 
inch and smaller. 





For $1.00 will send 8 machine screw Taps, 
sizes from No. 2 to No. 14. 


t The E. F. REECE CO., Greenfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


el 
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“YANKEE’ 
“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. TOO LS 








are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonable a price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere. 
Ask your dealer to see them. 








— 








“Vankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


ofits ramet. ass. soee North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














HINTS TO MILL OWNERS 


Manufacturers are fast taking out steam power and adopting the 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Why? Write for Circular giving the reasons. 


A reduced friction load 
A few princiual reasons are- reat economy in subdividing the machinery 
Current always at your disposal 24 hours a 
day and 7 days a week. 


You wrn a switch and the Motor does the work at a uniform speed, and the service is reliable. 


eS 


For light, efficiency and useful life, correct candle power, etc., 


Use the Standard Lamp of the World, 
**THE NEW TYPE EDISON LAMP.”’ 


Experience will prove the accuracy of this statement 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
N. E. Cor. Tenth and Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thos. E. Kennedy & Co. 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
TYPE AND MATERIAL 


Outfitting a Specialty 





337 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 





REVERE HOUSE 
Bowdoin Sq. BOSTON 


S. H. MITCHELL, Manager 











Established 1885 
The Only Strictly UNION SHOP in the Trade 


ao 


Solidarity 
Watch Case Company 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Gold Watch Cases 


242, 244, 246 Chestnut St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
New York Office, No. 3 Maiden Lane 


eae 


When purchasing a Watch see that our name is 
stamped in the case, and if it’s a SOLIDARITY, 
it’s above the standard 





Established 1866 Incorporated 1903 


The Charles Svendsen Co. 
20 E. Court St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
Banners, Flags, Badges 
UNION MaDE Goops 


‘Mail Orders Promptly Filled 





Our New Aerial Ladder requires 

no more men than an ordinary 

city service - ag and ladder 
truc 


THE SEAGRAVE COMPANY, 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


All Kinds of Chemical 
Combinations with 
Trucks and Hose Wagons. 


Trussed Ladders and Trussed 
Trucks for Fire Department 
Purposes. 


TRUSSED Goods not 


TRUST Goods. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








Our Advertising Novelties 


Are being used with good results by many up-to-date 
labor organizations. 

They pay. Try them. 

We have many different kinds—good ones, too. 
Drop us a line for samples and Information. 


The Whitehead & Hoag Co., Newark, N. J. 
For UNION MEN 
= 








We are making EMBLEMS 
for nearly wus union. 
They are of the finest /S 
qual and are Union [ 

If your union RC e 

has no emblem, or they # S 
want something better WA 
s ae 





612 
shown we make for 50c in Gold Filled, 
$1.00 Solid Gold. If you are a union 
man and belong to a lodge write us for 
corms, We are looking for agents. 
d 4c for 80-page catalogue of em- 
blems for all societies. 


JUDSON EMBLEM CO. 


Room 614, 126 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TRIPLEX 
ELECTRIC PUMPS 


Horizontal or Vertical 


For All Lifts and Capacities 


The Allentown Rolling Mills 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 














Coated Nails 


(PATENTED) 


Hold 100 per cent more than the 
best wire and cut nails—possess 
all the advantages of both with 


distinctive qualities of their own. 
They are the best nails for every 
purpose, and are cheaper to use. 


Endorsed by Architects and Builders. BELT DRESSI DRESSING 


Write us for prices and samples. 








Every Mill Supply Dealer should sell it. A word to 
him from you will help bring him to time. 


J. (. Pear Son Company se for Free Sample—if he refuses to give it 


129 State St., BOSTON, MASS. yt Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 





























HART & CROUSE COMPANY 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
“ano” Royal Heaters ~s5522" 


9 Lake Street, CHICAGO 235 Water Street, NEW YORK 





YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 


VORK, PA. 
Manufacturers of ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery 


AND AMMONIA FITTINGS AND SUPPLIES. @ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 








NE’ 








—— 
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if you are thinking 
about ordering badges, 





we would advise you 
to write to the— 


KEYSTONE. BADGE. CO, ~vvecc 





The Batavia & New York 
Wood Working Co. 


Fine Cabinet Work 
and Interior Trim 


BATAVIA, NEW YORK 





produce good results 
only when they are 


NEW IDEAS 
PATENTED since editions 
INVENTORS 3 Smee © 


call upon or write to 
us and be advised without charge how to proceed in 
obtaining protection for their improvements. 


Establisined 186s. — WIEDERSHEIM & FAIRBANKS, 


Branch Office, 
Washington, D.C. 1232 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











The 
OGDEN 
CHECK 


The OGDEN Automatically 
Regulated Liquid Door 
Check and Spring is the 
strongest, simplest and most 
effective door check in the 
world. It is the only one 
that fully controls the door 
under all conditions. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


READING HARDWARE CO. 
READING, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
617 Market St. 


CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 108 st. 


96-98 Reade St. 














C. H. Bunker, President. Franxvin H. Heap, Vice-President. 
H. G. B. ALExanper, 2nd Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
A. A. Smitn, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Capital Stock, $300,000 
General Offices: 134 Monroe St. Chicago 





Nearly Five Million Dollars 


Policies are Protected by 
paid in claims to 175,000 


more than One Million 


Dollars Assets. of our policy holders. 


Good contracts in good territory to good men. 
Producers, address— 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 2d Vice-President and Gen. Manager 
134 Monroe Street, Chicago 








SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
FRx opinion as to patentability. Send 
for Guide Book and What to Invent, 
finest pu’ issued for free distri Patents 
secured by ca odvertiad free in The Patent Record, 
Sampie Cory Frex. EVANS, WILKENS & CO. 
No.3666 F Street, N. W., Washington, D: C. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 





OHIO TOOL CO. 


FACTORIES: 


COLUMBUS, 
Ohio 


AUBURN, 
New York 





Manufacturers of High-Grade Mechanics’ Tools 


NOTE—We'Employ no Convict Labor 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
HEADQUARTERS 


423-425 G STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C.. 


sy 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies 
and Fool Friends. 


By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question, 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


History of Trade Unions. 


By Wa. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 


Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100; $5.00. 


€ight-hour Primer. 
The Fact, Theory and the Argument, by Geo.E. MCNEILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00 


Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 


By Geo. GuNTON. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 5C cents; 100; $4.00. 


Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 
By Lemuet Danryip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcer-ent and Influences. 
By SamueL GOMPERs. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy 
of the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. McNEILL. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 
By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
above pamphlets. 


The *: Philosophy of the Labor Movement.”’ 


By Geo. E. McNeILt; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samue. Gompers. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


What Labor Could Do. 


By Joun Swinton; with “Economic Conferences,” by 
Wm. SacTer, and letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 


Labor. 
By Henry D. LLoyp, of Chicago. (In English or German). 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Universal Education. 
By Senator Henry W. Buair. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00, 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van ETTen. 
Per copy, 5 cents. 


Why We Unite. 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100; $1.50. 


Report of Discussion on Political Program 
Denver Convention, 1894. 
Per copy, 10 cents. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions 
Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100; $19.00. 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 
By SamuEL GomPeERs. 
Pei copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100; $4.00. 


Send for some of the 


They will help the good work along. 











iz 
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More than 700 Pages 


RIi| of INDUSTRIAL ARTICLES 
and ILLUSTRATIONS for $1.50 


The LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN’S MAGAZINE contains 
192 pages each month, more than 60 pages of which 
are devoted to the ‘‘ Discussion of Current Topics,”’ 
and these topics always interest union workingmen 











bor 
. Attacks by the enemies of trade-unionism are fearlessly 


met and answered in a vigorous and argumentative man- 
ner. A Spade is called a Spade, and the truth is told. 
The purpose is to hew to the line, Jet the chips fall where 
2 they may. 

The Locomotive FiremMen’s Macazine is divided 
into three Departments: 80 pages being devoted to Rail- 


zed way Technics every month; 60 pages or more each issue 
are devoted to current Industrial and Economic Questions, 
an). and the remainder of the 192 pages in each month’s issue 


is devoted to miscellaneous matter of interest, and adver- 
tisements. The book is profusely illustrated, cartoons of 
industrial subjects being given special prominence. 











Subscription price, $1.50 per year, payable in advance. Sample 
copy for the asking 


Good Money Paid to Active Agents . 





ADDRESS 


W. S. CARTER, Editor and Manager 


Commercial Club Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 




















